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Cg, age Be aS - Embodying a thoroughly grass-roots, Jemocratic . 
_ approach, the Native American Language Education (NALE) Project of 
* -.p2Q University began operation during 1973-74. Local Native Americans © 
‘“, «are employed to work with the indigenous population. in the local 
. jcommunities. Members of, the local community. are provided the time and” 
"opportunity to discuss, ‘meet, and present their views, feelings, and 
“opinions regarding the total language development process which 
'}oeccurs within their. own community. The elderly people, who .possess = 
’-all the ‘knowledge and wisdom of tribal language,,culture, ‘and ~ . 
history, are periodically contracted as professional‘consultants - | 
because of theit tribal. expertise, to correct, evaluate, and approve” ~ 
language materials before they are printed and distributed. In’ © 
1973-74 materials were prepared for, and disseminated to, a large 
- ‘audience comprised of Indian tribes across the country. Gost staff. 
effort was focused at the Papago in Arizona and the. Zuni in New. 
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Mexico. By 1974-75 virtually all resources were focused at Papago and 
Zuni-e This report includes: a summary o£ the historical an@ current ., 
situation of the Zuni and Papago peoples; discussions of the . 

_communit y.development “theory and the NALE project, and of the role of 
sel f-determination in language development; a description of the NALE 

- project: (background, philosophy, general objectives, and operation) ; 


‘and a brief “discussion 9f the project evaluation. (NQ)  . ee pe ds 
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and Ashiwi (Zuni) peoples are among the native poets 


g : . . + ee ac” be 7 : e 
: Before We Begin ve , 


re ve e 


The ‘Native Peopld¢ of . this- Sacred. American Earth, from Patagonia = Greenland, | are 
natural poets, -producers of literature with depth and “beauty. The ’0O oath (Pa pago-Pima) 
of. this land. = i 


The Nat “american ene pducationProject, iste; in part, so ‘that this Native 


Poetry and Son can-go on, can live, and GrEace,, by. means. of’ the American native languages. 


ra ‘ 
We present this small section of a Papago *0’odham eacted song so the reader may - 
appreciate th artistic-poetic. genius of. these people, and see for himself. why the 
°0’ odham Tangqade deserves preservation: ‘and enhancement. » Also we wish this study to 
begin with sacred thoughts, thoughts’ ‘of beauty, because, abtee. all, that is what the ~. 


Native People, are here‘for. .  ~ 4 i . \ 


Pan | Ks 
Lane following selection is part of a long series of songs or chants employed in . - 


The purpose of the joutney . is not merely to secure a p¥jvate vision but also to help 


the ‘Salt Pilgrimage," a dangerous vision-quest cages it by Papago men: - 


bring rain | take care of all the plants, ‘animals, and people. “It is, in short, a‘ 


Baertete made for. the sustenance of all life. . 


os Te . 
ed Yn . ‘It wasymysteriously hidden. .. a 
co : Wanting it, I could not find it. 
a s. Behind my house. post: did I thrust my hand, ” 
oA I could not find it.... {- 
a ; - ‘ I went out the door. There my ashes were 
- ‘ : | piled high. | . 
: ; (With a stick) hard I struck “them . 


} ; And out I took it-my reed cigarette: 
! Burned out, it seemed: 


; . ra I scratched, and at the end 
a { | : -, Charred blackness lay.*-. ; . ; oa 
i, _ Four times I struck ‘it, ; ie 2 
ees : . And out“a great spark shone. JO 1. : 
' . YT lit it in the fire, I put it to ‘my lips, I smoked., , ten 
-. ihe _ Then at the east a wind arose, well knowing : “ss 
: ‘whither it should-blow. . ey 
-‘\. The standing trees it went shaking, 
pO Bey The rubbish at the foot of.the trees it piled. : . 


Se 7A Shining cloud toward the sky upzeared 
5 2 And touched it, with its head. 
hoe +} ge All kinds sof clouds together rose, a ee 
“And with it they did go. . : a can 
\ . ‘Although the earth seemed very wide, ‘ : 
| - To the very edge of-it did they go. 
pe Althoygh the*porth seemed very far, 
i: -t To the very, edge of it did they go. 0 ee 
: os Al though- the south seemed more than far, . 2s on 
‘ ’ To the very edge of it did they go. oe 
; ‘Pulling out their white breast feathers 9 
oO - did they’ BRe : 
“Then on it the old men in a circle sat o- 
ae And held their meeting. | , ; 
¢ : Then they scattered seed and 3 it came foueng:s Se Qe te 


‘ 
e . ~~ , 4 * : 
e? 2 8. A thick ,root came forth; | 
ae > een al ate ~<A thiek-stalk-then-came—forth 3: - rr ee 
= A fair tassel came forth 
y Se ty os And well. it ripened. i 
an ‘  Therewith were delightful the evenings, 
: ee ae ‘ "* | Delightful the dawns.* . 
Lae : : e 1 ’ : 
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° 1. INTRODUCTION ~ 
aaa Recaaae antes , ; 
: : This evaluation of eis D-Q University Native American Languape, edueandian Project 
‘ "  (NALE) is intended to be comprehensive and intensive. It is our fitm belief that’ to 
accomplish this we must ctanfe not only the .projecf but also the objective conditions | 
surrounding. and- preceding the project. Thac is, to look at NALE without reference to 
the realities of the ‘0’ odham (Papago-Pima) and Ashiwt (Zuni) worlds would be like try fey 


to.evaluate the United States government while ign cing Rhe United States. - ; 


‘ . 


’ a 


NALE has attempted to serve the “O’pdham and Ashiwi peoples. We must, there foré, 
+. look at what this means in concrete terns 2 Only in this manner can we Judge the relative 
“failure or success of the project. We have to, in short, understand the "base line"! from’ 


which the project began to function. We have to also understand the socié-cultural _and 


politicMl realities of the ’O’qdham arid AShiwi worlds in ‘order to understand the reasons 
for the emergence ‘of NALE strategy and Lieu eal 8 


This evaluation will, therefore, begdn wich: a background section which summarizes ; 
the results of our detailed investigation .of written source material, supplemented” by > 


oral. SREBEVIEWR:: j oo x 5 5 < 


The Native American’ Language fdudacten Project of D=-Q University if funded by the 
U.S. Office of, Education under Title IV, Part B of the Indian Education Act of 1972. 
The project commenced operation during the fiscal year of 1973-1974. This evaluation 
~ _ dis primarily focused upon 1974- 1975 (the second year) but of’ necessity some attention 
‘is given to the first year’ as well. i ‘5 ; ee 


‘ 7 : . ma © - - 
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. "the yaid o vapaives de bs oats must not be underestimated. It rved to teach 
. thé Ashiwi wha 


‘Indians stdyed With the Ashiwi and these,people were thoroughly acquainted with Spanish  . 4 


Sd In 1582 the Ashiwi were visited by.a Spanish slave-raiding expedition ‘from.the - 


* of the popula 


Te it . 
a . oe, 
: q . : . 
‘ ~ 


. LL. BACKGROUND *! ; 
‘ — _ fg 


~ 
The Ashiwi (Zuni) World . Se -_ ; ' 


An understanding of ttle Ashiwi experience mist. rest’. upon the feeling of ancidntness 


“or thmelessness associated with the continuity of Ashiwt history in Shiwona (the Zuni” 


region)... Ashiwi traditions take Zuni history back into the creat{on of the world 
Archaeology informs us that ‘already by 700 A.D. Shiwona was inhabited*by the ancestors 

of the Ashiwi, living primarily at Atsinna (El Yorro)., From 700 until about .1400 ‘Atsinna ‘* 
was inhabited, along with nearby*villages. Other Very large puéblos existed in thie ° 


‘ 


Nutria area from 1050-1300. » 


Gradually during the 1400°s dnd 1500°@ the Ashiwi. shifted westward to their present * 
area of occupation, guided by their spiritual leaders who were seeking Hepatina (the 
Middfe Place. of the World). This Middle Place was Tocated at present-day Shiwanakwe 
(Zuni) and ‘around that area six or a pueblos were founded. a 

¢ g 4 


» It is clear that people from many different areas came together in Shiwona, including 


vo ‘ 
t 


- Puebloans from the north and east, °O’odham or other people from the Gila River, and 


Athapaskans (Apache-Navajo). By, 1539-1540 the Ashiwi villages (called S{bola by the - 
Spaniards)! were known far and wide. Indians were constantly traveling to Shiwona fron ree: 
as far away as Sonora and the. lower Colorado River. ‘Through intermarriage perhaps the ~ - nin 


Ashiwi became related to many other groups. Even today the White Mountain Apache trage 


some of Weir clans to-an wrigin among the ale aa 
i i ; 


° 


~ “The prosperity and spititual depth of the“Ashiwi suffered a profound shock in 1539- a. 
1542. when Spaniards seeking gold invaded S fWona, A Spanish army led by Francisco Vasquez 


"dé Ceronafio attacked and captured the westernmost Ashiwi. village, Hawikuh, in July 1540 
yaa hen occupied the other villages,éxtracting. tribute, raping women, looting, and 
/ pe 


aps destroying. several pueblos. © The Ashiwi probably suffered greatly until 15420 


‘,when the Spaniards began their retreat to:Sinafoa. The Ashiwi and their Natives followed 


behind thé sarmy Liberating slaves and harassing the soldiers (who had to fight their . 
way through“Sonora because of the, hate created*by their rapine). . 
: : ‘ 


« 


fufopeans were like, both aseto their aggressive avar, ciousness and \ ' 
as to their fi aS of religious bigotry and intolerance. A number of {Mexican’ and Cahita © Nt 


‘imperialism farth@g south. . ‘ 


v 


Chihuahua area. It ‘had little effect upon the Ashiwi except that some Concho ‘Indian 
slaves escaped from the Spaniards, food undoubtedly had to be given up, and the Zuni ; : 
were able to observe Europeans trying to abduct Navajo women “in*-the Acoma-Zuni area. : ; & 


> 7 dn 1598.Juan de Ofiate .commenced the conquest of New Mexico for spn The Ashiwi 
were left alone for a time but several events occurred which must have ,a profound 

effect upon their thinking. The nearby Keres people of. Acoma pueblo were Wisited by 

Spanish soldiers who were demanding tribute. The Keres were upset at the [excessive | 

demands made and.a fight started..in which some soldiers were killed. Offaye then ordered: 

that ‘an example be made of beautiful Acoma pueblo. The Spanish army attdcked with orders» 

to show. no quarter and Indians were pursued to’their houses and ktvas- tO be ‘slaughtered. © - 

Over 800 persons were murdered, irfcluding 300 women and cffildren. Some 500 women and, . = 
children were rounded up as captives and all over 12 years f age were enslaved. Eighty : 


males were captured and they were enslaved also, after Qne/foot was cut off of those — 


over twenty-five years of age. The pueblo was completely destroyed and warnings Were = 


sent to all other pueblos. ee oe 


"e “the Ofiate policy was typical of Spanish military-colonial strategy. \ Rebel Indians | 
in a newly~conquered ‘area Were to be punished in such.a way-as to. terrorize the ‘balance 
a In .1601 three Tompiro pueblos-were similarly pee ashee add Ne xito, 


all being burned to the ground with»80Q to 900 men, women and children sla htered. — s 


“many Keres were hiding among the Aahiwi. 


In 1603 and 1604- 1605 Spantards visited the Ashiwi and the ‘Hopi. The Ashiwi were , 
__ caut{oua and outwardly: friendly, with good reaaon, but tho Spantards were too weak to 


“attempt to occupy Shiwona. Keres refugéas were ATso abia to “re~oatabitah Acomavin thin ~~ 
period and virtually all of the slaves escaped. Undoubtedly from 1559 to 1601,_ at least, 


7 id # . 
Until 1629 the land of Shiwona was left alone except, perhaps, for occasional tribute 
= collecting expeditions. In 1621 collecting tribute from the Ashiwi and the Hopi was 
prohibited because they were still uncoverted. 


In 1629 a Spanish army reaohed the Ashiwi and Hopi. Three soldiers and three Roman 
Catholic priests or assistanta were stationed in Shiwona, probably at Nawikuh. A priest 
was also placed among the Hopf. The Native Americans resented these intruaions and. 
the Hopi are alleged to have poisoned the priest among them. In 1632 the Ashiwi killed 
at least one priest (who was'on his way: to try to convert the “O’odham of the Gila Rdver) 
and may have also killed the other Spaniards as well. Why did the Hopi and Aahiwi do 


. these things? Because they apparently had learned by experience as well aa from other 


Indjans that the priests and the soldiers were equally functionaires of the Spanish 
Empire and that the priests always attempted to destroy the native religion, using 
soldiers to enforce their ampestictens. 

In any case, the Aghiwi abandoned their six villages and took refuea on Téwaydlane, 
a large mesa near K’ iakima village. (This was to be-a frequent place of refuge in the 


} 


. future alao). A Spanish army appeared in Hatch 1632 but the extent of their success 


~ Ashiwi may have been forced to take refuge on Téwayé lane again. : ’ 


in punighing the Ashiwi is not known. 


By 1636 the Kshiwi had résettied their pueblos and the Sscclapts left them alone 


“ .because of troubles wth Apaches, Navajos and other. Pueblo | Indians elsewhere. Also during 


the 1640’s the Spaniards were fighting among, themselves ‘and in 1630 the Pueblo Indians 
attempted ‘ a general revolt which was crushed. In’ 1643-44 some Spaniards may have raided 


the Ashiwi at Towaydlane. It is quite likely, that foraging parties of. soldiers, ‘looking |. 


for food supplies, blankets, and slaves, visited “the area during these years and the’. i un 
. 3 


By the éaciy 1660's Franciacan friars’ were again placed among. the Ashiwi andAiopi. 
One priest was stationed in Shiwona at Halonawa and a chiirch was also erected (or rebuilt) 
at Hawikuh. Spanish authority was somewhat weakened, however, by the fact that Navajo — 
~people were frequently able,\to close the road from Acoma’ to Shiwona and from Shiwona to — 
the Hopi rane 


mn - 

During the 1670’s the Saantavds strengthered Bei position and “bea fitoieive . 
efforts te destroy Pueblo Indian religion., Fray Pedro -de Avila was stationed at Hawikuh 
in: 1671 but, according to conflicting reports, the Navajos (or other Apaches) attacked ; : 
the church ‘and killed him (although he is also said to have been killed by the Tompiro. 
people at Abo latet); In any case, by 1675 the Pueblo Indians were resisting Spanish 
oppression openly. The priests at Zuni, Acoma and elsewhere were openly challenged. 
Soldiers were dispatghed t arrest Native spiritual. leaders, burn kivas, ‘and. gather up 
all religious image » masks, etc. Thrge Tewa leaders were hanged, and forty-three’ others 
were lashed and ‘ensfaved. An armed putey of Tewas then riberased the latter, an event 
of some significanc since Pope and other ex~ prisoners Began plan for,a unified revolt. 

In 3680 a sinitt oecad rebellion of Pueblo Indians and Apaches occurred. The Ashiwi 
liberated themsleves, killing a priest at Halonawa and burhing the two churches at Halonawa 


_@nd Hawikyh. The priest at-the latter village is said to have renounced che Catholic 


ae and .to have-becomé An Ashiwi at this’ time. gies 


nee er Wad, a a. ’ 


From'1680 to ‘1692 the Ashiwi concentrated themselves at Towayalane, ‘féarful of 
Spanish raiding éven though the latter had retreated to El Paso. Durin 92-1695 Spanish 
forces reinvaded New Mexico but were met with bitter resistance. The Ashiw were con- 
stantly involved in meetings with the Hopi, Keres of Acoma, Salinero Apaches (close 
friends of the Ashiwi), Navajos, Jemez, et cetera, however, Ashiwi warriors were not ee 
attacked by the Spaniards. On the other hand, numbers of Tewas, Tanos and other Puebloans 
fled from the Rio Grande Valley to phe Ashiwi,° Hopi and-Navajo in order. to escape the 
Spaniards a ae in 1696- ~1697)> Sd ° 


« 


p _ © Be we y 8 . a — ‘ 


a 


Im 1698 the Spantards mage peace with the Aghiviio and tn lh99 a new fbantonary wee 


—--— --atatlonad—in- Shiwona,—The Aabdwh chad, ofa the Ioeantine, cone down. from Tawayd Lane tu mettle ooo: 


at Shiwanakwu or. present Aunt pueblo dw Only on® villape was Pnow lett tantead of athe nix 


‘of gaglier yearn. 


‘ 


cf 


‘ Ag, usual the Spantards were oppreanive, bold (yp Anhiwt wonen fh cancubinape, oeeu- 
pying land, et cetera. On March 4, 1703 the Spaniards were executed, the prflent thed, 
and, the. Ashiwi retreated to Téwayalanes Some Auhiwt alao fled, Co Hopt where Awatovt 
village had bedn destroyed because (t had accepted a priest. During 1704-1705 a new 

4). Pueblo revolt almost devetoped and more Tewas, Tanos, ete., fled to the Navajo, Anh iwi 
ea * and-Hopf. In 1705, however, the Ashtwi were forced to accept: another priest and, in 
” ‘spite of raids by the opt who yere extremely ant -<Spanish, the Ashiwi decided to contorm 
." (outwardly at least) to European contrel. mo : ; 
,» From 1705 until 1821, when the Franeisean order withdrew, the Nahtwt wore forced 
to allow foreigh mivstonatres to work among ERem, During this pertod they apparent ly 
“ deve loped an ability to cooperate with the Spantards white seftlt preserving thedr own 
way, of life.” At the same time, however, thetr forced allignee with the Spantagrds earned 
then the vwehaity of the Hopts, Navajo and Gila Apaches whe! were ordiuaslly hostile to, 
or at war with, the Spantsh Empire (éxcept for a briet pen tod in the 1790's and early 
» 1800’s when ‘sone Nava jes were foreed to become Spantsh allits also).. Apparently, how- ., 
ot ~ ever, the Ashiwi had decided that the Spantards were far more dangerous cnemiés than 
* the Athapaskans and, lopis and that’ conformity to Spanish contro! was a necesstty for 
sheer survival. : ! 


a after 1821, were virtually self-governing and they were in that ‘condition 
when gus ferred to Un (ted State jurisdiction tn 1847-1848. Warfare between the Untted 7 
/States and the Navajos “and Apawehes helped to prevent white settlement’ in Shiwona and the 
Ashiwit were “under Itttle external ee until the 1870%8. 

ae. at . v 5 \ 
In 1877 the United States’ data lietea a reservation for the Zuni, {nctadting hl 
“a part of Ashiwi territory” (342,000 acres) but in 1935 the trike. was given the right 
“to use an add it tonal wairea of land controlled by the Byreau of. Land Management. At about 
the same time (1870%s white ‘settlers began to baveudel wands Ash iwi fands' and from 1877 
until at least 1891 a campaign had .to be waped~to oust intruders \from key areas. Other 
2 lands, not in .the reservation, were successfully occupied by Mormon and other non-Indian 
Settlers as well as *by Navajo people. . Thus the ‘area towards Gal (to the north) and; 
towards EL Morro (to the east) was lost.’ The Ashiwi also lost: ne "salt Lake" to the 
south, an important historic resource. ‘ ao : . : : 
7 . s* 3 
tlonetheless, the Nshiwi people had Fearned, «fron 1540 to, 1821, how to resist foretgn 
aggression. They had modified- their traditional government by developing a set of "civil" 
officials. t6-deal with outsiders and they had learned héw to preserve their spiritual life 
in spite ‘of persecution. a P ; i, ; iy 
. me . 


4 


: Beginning in the 1880’s and 1890’s the AsShiwi began to come under pressure greater 
tony than that. experienced under: the Spanish Empire. ‘The Santa Fe Railroad soon encouraged - 
the growth of white fanches, farms and businesses and tlousands of travelers visited 
‘Gallup. Soon Mauto stages" were taking tourists to El Morro, Zuni, and other "sights." 

What is it like to be a “tourist attraction?" What is it like to have: cameras clicking 

at you? What is the psychological impact of being tr ted as a sort of living museum 

or human. zoo? The impact of the "tourist" on feo, fonuntt tes has seldom been studied 

. age we believe that it should be noted as a problem rthy of consideration. 


4 
a 


White missionaries; Both secular and clerical, also depen to arrive among the Ashiwi. 
wen 1882 a Presbyterian day school was egtablished, followed by a federal school in 1898. 
In 1900 the Christian Reformed Church’ ablished a church and a school. In 1907 a federal 
boarding @chool was instituted. Finally, in 1923 a Roman Catholic school was established 
after a fight over whether to allow Catholic mi ssionar ies. idback in. .'The federal agent was 
a Catholic and peeneeton was granted. . : a . 


The effects of outside intrugion hegan to be manifest by the. 1920's. Ashiwi tradi- 


tional ways of sétt ling’ disputesyyexe no longer always possible, withthe natton divided , 
{nto pro-Protestant and pro-Cat ie factions (although: the “people were overwhelmingly 
mieither Protestant, nor Catholic Outsigers with authority were ‘now able to manipulate 


Zuni factions td their own adyantage. Nonetheless, the. Ashiwt were able to ‘preserve, 


@ 


" extstence of the Ashiwi peoples | ‘te’s purpose ts, in effect, to help asstmilate the 
“ sehools tuto Zunt Tife, chang, ing them -from fore tpn fostituttons threatening nattve 


in Large meanure, Chedr dense of antty and Chel values, than enab Clty them Ga petri 
through a aerfen of erfaen with ne trreparabte damages g the preservation of the native 


= Tah gage, Ta Apice or WeTOOT Tantric tion Ta enp iia, wad 7 powerrut facror tao preserving 


tnternal rohenfon, - 
», : : 
In 1940 the Anhiwtl poputaution wan probably 6,000 Cabthough emt timated tive ranged 
from 3,000 to 10,000). Aronnd t910 a low wan toached of t,664. By World War Pf popue 
latton had climbed to 2,319 and by 1950 stood at 2,800. Today Auhiwi poputaet fon tn 
ciimbtng once again towngde . tts 1540 total, so 


Today the 4unf Tribe is recognized ax one of the better-tateprated, more cohestve 
tribes, Zunl leadership tas even been able to seeure a pood measure of control over 
‘federal tagd other white-dnittated programa on the reqervation. We believe: that ther | 
preservation of the Zant Tanguage and of those fonthtuthona closely intertwined with 
the language Csaueh an retipdous sor fettes vind tradit tonal eeremonten) tas been bargely 
responsible for the relative sueeceas of the Auhiwl today ag compared wit other Tndtan 
groups. [It should, alse be stressed that the "quality" of Amhtwi Tite (an measured) by 
crime rates,-drug addition, mental fliness, ete.) ts markedly superfdor to that of many 
non=Tadian proups. , 

The Nahtwi, from 1939 co the pres@at, have shown yreat preserverence tn preserving 
‘thetr identity, religious Ttfe, tanpuape, and values. These things were, however, see = 
veruly threatened by Fuglish-ouly school f{nstruetfon from the 1890%s through ‘the 19607 8s 
For this reason the Zuni langue ane pre peet was concetved an oa vital part of the cont drudags 


coheston {ato sympathetic and supportive clements of a moderna Nshtwt culture. 
ie . Y id . . 
. . . a ™ wy a 
The ‘0% odham World bi ‘ : : 
Z . , 


The anetent btstory of the ’ 0% odham peaple is so complex that ft cannot be cantly 
summarized. The ancestral roots of the “O’odham have been tdentifiop with the appearance 
of a sosc#lled “Desert Culture" in the Southwest about 10,000 to 12, )00 years apo. This, 
in turn, evolved Inte the sascalled "Cochise" tradfitfou about 7,000 years apo and then 
gradually changed into a way of Life very alm li ar to-reeent Papago Vodham, reeent 


River °O0%odham (Pima), et cetera. ; “ 
/ 


The complexity of ancignt “O’odham history stems in padre from the wide geographical 
distribution of ‘O’adhamspeaking people {tn modern cimes. By the 1530%s-1590's “0% odtam 
pedples were distributed as follows: 1) the Tepchuan ’0’odham living tlroughout such of 
the present state of Durango; 2) the Hudime (Julime) people Living in a half-dozen pucblos 
along the Rio Grande river uear the junction of the Rio canehos: 3) the Tepecan (Te pecane) 
people living in Sinaloa state; 4) the Nebome-or “Lower Pima" people living in southern 
Sonora (the westernmost group of+which was called. the btbabapaly 5) the “Upper Pima" 
people of northern Sonora, also called che Pmurt; 6) the ’O%odhan of the’Altar Valley 

¢alled "Pimds of El Soba;" Cohan, and Ptatos¢ 7) the Sobatguipuru or Sobaipuri of the 
San Pedro and Santa Cruz Valleys of Arizona; 8) thé River %0’odhan OL | Gila Pimas of 

the Phoenix repion; and 9) ‘the Papago °O’odham of the region fron the Santa Cruz River 
west to the Gulf of California atid the Colorado River. Most, of these groups still exist 
and still speak their ’O’odham language, : - : ; 


It is very clear, both fron ela pheny and ‘0! odham tradittonal neces that the 
.‘0’odham have been living in thetr Mistoric région a very, v¢ry Long time. Especially* 
in the Papago rogion it may well be true chat no’ other peop have ever lived there, 
for archaeology reveals no non-’O"odham remains nor do Papago tr i ast Speak of immi- 
grating: from anywhere else. > ik oe . ff a 
= - ‘ : 4 . ’ 
* In the 1530’%s akong the west coast and in the 1560’s in Durango, Spanish imperialism 
began, to reach “O“’odham peoples. It is not our intention here to review this process 
except to note tha the Tepehuan and other southern ‘0’odham groups stubbornly resisted 
‘and staged many rebellions. That the Tepehuan still preserve their language, is cep esmony 


to their perseverence. - r 
; We shall focus our attention solely upon the “O’odham groups of Sonora-Arizona, 
groups in immegfate connunicat ion with -cach other and with the Papago in particular. 


' . €%, 2 10 . | = 
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, ‘The Nebuoma ‘Q’adham. (Lawer Pima) were the firac to feel the offecta of Spautah 
i .  impertaltam in Sonora, Already by the late Iss0’s they were apparently beta viertrtzed 


aaee ec y Spantetwtaveeratding. — from-tht9 -thraugh the 167s the Nebome were -taatan bed by ee 


4 Josutt prteets, after being milleartly suppressed by soldlera. (fn toys many rebelled 
“but 14 native leaders were okecuted tn toda. Ad wae quite common under ntsetonteation 
- the population began to decline, — in 1619 there were 14,000 or more Nebones, Wy 1674 
é a more than 30% ducting. had ae In 17.69 only 3,000 Nebones remalned. 
; 4 
From 1740 to 1755 the woatecnmont Nebomen, called Stbubapas, weee tna rebellion 
alltod with Yaquis and Mayow at firec and later with Sécta. In {768-1771 they ‘and the 
Séei were again ti rewolt. Uther rebellionna occurred tn 1724-5, 1737,. 1769, 1766, and 
tn {182 » From the 1820%8 through the 1860's Nebome “O’odlan men were reercufted to fiyhe 
in‘all of the numerous civil wara of Sonora, alwo serving/agatnat the Apaches. Whtle 
their population wan being worn down, Spantsh-speaking aget lens were continuously (nvading 
Ys their banda. By che varly 1900's the Nebomen or Lower Wigan wore effectively purcounded 
by lextean culture, oT oh 


t 


e 
“ 


\ 
| General populat tons trends can be understood bett¢r with teference Co the fotlowlng 
fighres. In lh20 at leant 200,000 Natives lived in the area from the Yaqui south to 
: the §tnaloa, of whom 80,000 had been mfastonized. By cl78l only 40,365 Natives were lefe, 
for a loss” of: 80%... In 167% Sonora had 40,000 converted Indtana (ine lauding Opatns, Nebones, 
*Séries, Yaquis’ and fayouy. In 1727 only 21,764 were left qithough the area now {neluded 
the lands of the Upper Pimas, Sobas, and Sobatopurts. : - : 


Of greater stgniftcance to the modern ‘O’odhan people of Arizona is the history 
of the so-called Upper Pimas or Imutris, the Sobaiguipuru (Sobai-hwip-uri), and the 
‘Sobas-PLatos, These groups extended In an arc from the Akhtar River valley vadtward 
to the Magdalena, Santa Cruz and San Petro vaileys and then northwards to Bac and Chuk 
Shon (Tucson) along the Santa Cruz and to the Gila along the San ‘Pedro. . . 


As early as 1539-1542 the Sobaguipurt were vistied by Spaniards on tHeir way’ to 
and from Zunt. (The Sobaguipuri were in direct communtcatton with Zunti.and had lots 
of turquoise jewelry from the latter.) Relations were friendly at first. but. {n 1542 
the Spaniards had to fight their way ‘through Sonora due to hostility created by the 
raping of native women and the degeruct ton of the Ashiwi pueblo of Mawtkuh. The coastal 
Sobas and some -’O0’odham-speaking people along the Colorado River were also vistted 
briefly in 1539-1540. In 16.32 a Franciscan priest ‘tried to reach the 0’ odhan from 
Zuni but the tates killed chim. ‘ — a 
During the early 1640’s Spanish soldiers atuempted the foreeful conquest of the 
Imuris but this"failed, The latter were described as a°*"ferocious and barbarous nation" 
but ‘tn 1645 sone Francisgan friars found them friendly. The Jesuit order prevented: 
the Franeiscans from beginning work among the northern ‘O’odham, however, - During the 
“1649's to 1670's ‘Jesuit misstonaries worked among the nearby Opata and Spardish miners : 
and ranchers seztled,near Opodepe.. °O’odham people were sometimes baptized agd others,. 
perhaps, were forced to7soxve as laborers. In any cage, in 1686 an *O’odham leader 
(Kokawi) ‘from the Huachuca area was shanBed for conspiracy to start a rebellion (in 
alliance with friendly Apache groups who were by then’ at war with the Spanish Empire). 
In 1689 the Spaniards attacked the. °O’odham town of Mututicachi, kilking all of the men 
oa and selling all of, the women and children to the south. They were allegedly in league’ 


“with the Apaches. Warfare in the Bacuachi-Huachuca region continued through i “ 


The Spaniards were now’extremely anxious to missionize the northern °O’odham, or 
at least to mil¥tdrily control them, so as to prevent a unified Indian insurrection. 
In 1687 Father’ Eusibio Kino, a Jesuit, began working with the Upper Pima at Cosari 
(Dolores). A friendly ‘O’odham, Coxi, was appointed as "Captain-General of the Pimas"” 
and efforts were rapidly-tdc; to convert the ’O*odham of the Tubutama-Caborea-Tumacacori 
region, 1689-1693.. *% ; . , an , 
. the ; : 


In 1695 the ’O’ddham of the TubUtama-Caborca area rebelled. The insurrection was 
~eventugtty crushed but several churcheg were destroyed. tm the meantime, in 1692° Spanish 
soldiers attempted to force the Sobaiguipuri of the San Pedro River to becone enenies 
>» Of the Apaches and, with father Xino’s help, this was accomp! ished by 1697. 
. This is, in retro. one.of the single most.i{mportant events igjnodern °0’ odham 
naan From 97 on, th few exceptions, the “O’odham and the Apaches were enemies, 


oo. et * ‘ 


- ; | 
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a fact whieh tended fo make the °O%odhan mage te tore vulnerable Co Spantah control and 
alao caused considerable bloga of Vite. 


1 


were described as very “tnconstant.' 


The effect of Spantah futrasfon on the untiliern 70 odtam Waa dfaaat rade” tidaed oo 
By 1649 Father Kino had coutacted 1200 Upper fimas at El Tupo, dibutama, tarfe and 
Tucabavia, antde from several thoudsnd tn the bomart- Jmurta repton, By tT? yo only t, 400 
Upper Piman were left altogether. * In the W00%e the Upper Pimas were virtnally extto- 
gutshed. Ry 1095 Kino had met 4,000 Sobas tn the Caborea atea but tn 1740 only my 
wore left. .In the W770%m about 2,500 “O’%odham were left tn all of the mtsatons of 
the Upper Pima-SobasTucson area, but many of theae were Papago people Dantas tnote 
replace the dying Upper. Piman and Sobas.. 
¥ The Sobatgutpurt of Che San Petro Valley began to abagdon that valley aa early 
aa 1698 when Captath Coro (a leader won over by the Spantards) moved trom the pueblo 
of Quibugt to a place callad Lon Keyan near present-day. Patagonta. “Atter recedving 
no apprectable Spantah asatatance he moved back to Qutburd tu '705, but already the 
warfare created with the Apaches made the’ San Pedro Valley dangerous. Ke fore 1742 
the ‘Sobatguipral of Mumarl abandoned the northern San Pedro and moved weat Co Jota 
the Glla River Pinas. ‘In 1762 the balance of the San Pedro. Sobargutpurt moved went 
to join other “O’odham ac. Suamea, tac, and Chik Shon (Tuscon) . Gradually the Sobatgupurt 
disappeared as a Utyt tact ive Broup although an late an is the term ta actlll unmed to 


« 


refer to the ’O’%odNam of the RaceChuk Shon regton. . “ 
Many rebellions took place, espectally after 1740, and tt munt not be supposed 
-that the Sobaw and Upper Pimas accepted anatht Vatton without Fentatance, The Spanish ° 


' Emptre was an explotcative utate and thts was: enpectally true whenever soldters and: 


“settlers began to move tn, avize land, and require “chenp Indian labor. In 1748 the 


. presidio (fort) of Pitte wan moved to Populo where 40% odham and Sért families were 2.3 


settled. The Spanish soldters and hangers-on {mmedtately were given the Anertcan’s | 
flelds. When the latter protested, eltghty familions wire arrested and all of the women 
were "deported" (sold) co Guatemala and elsewhere, The result was a rebellion which 
“Lasted off and on for almost SS | yearhe: < : 
_ The Spankatds always it paar to keep Tndiana divided and “o’ odhan warriors 

from the north were uspd to try to crush the Séris and °0’ odham at Popuho. The leader 

‘of the northern "O’odham was-Luis Va cpicagigua (Wa kp fkah twa) of Suric. He was rewarded 
with che’ title of “Captain-General of the Pimas” bug by 1751 he was organiztng a rebellion, 


-of his own because of the alleged-oppressive treatment of his people by the Jesuits. A. 
- Papago leader (Javanino or Havinino) aided -him and- the revolt spread to Sonoitac and 


a 


Caborca. Some 100 Spantards were killed but eventually, | Spanish troops gained the upper 
hand. . Tubac presidto was estan tshed: to better gone een the northern a odham. 

By 1756, however, Platos (’0 *odham) from the Gaboced area and St bubapas (°0’ odham 
also) from the south were joining Séri rebels {n the Cerro Prieto and Bacoatzt mountains. 
There they resisted for many years, even killing a governor of Sonora in the Cerro Prieto 
tn 4775. . In 1776 it.was said that Piatos ( ‘0’ odham of Caboraca), Apaches and Séxis were 
combining co raid the Magdalena Valley. Unrest continued on’ for. many years - in 1780, 
for example, one of the reasons given for establishing. Spanish forts on the Colorado 
River was to prevent the'Piatos fron fleecing to the Papago area. In 1782 the Piatos 


, 
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‘On. the other hand, Franciscan. missionaries and ‘Spanish troops were working Very 


“hard to concentrate the ’O’odham at the missions of Bac, Tumacacori, and San° Ignacio. + 


(The missions of’ Tubutamas, Oquitoa, Cocéspera, and Caborea also existed but yere very 


- weak.) Most of the ’O’odfiam at these missions were now said to be Papagos from the 


déSert interior. 2D . 


This waS a tragic period for the ’O’odham. The efforts of the Franciscans and the 
soldiers kept. them from making-alliances with the Apaches andthe. Quechan (the latter” 
‘successfully threw the Spaniards outvof the Colorado ‘River in 1781 with.some help from 
the Hiatic “O’odham or “Sand papagos"). At. the same time the ‘0’ odham pépulation was- 
“declinifig so that their aperaey “bo resist :the Spaniards’ on theit own was ,becoming much, 
less. | . a ‘ 2 ¢ BN 

a : : ae ‘ 7 

In the 1680's ; there were at least 30,000 fotthern 0° be dans mi by “the 1760's, as” 
‘Lindicated ‘earlier, the Upper Pimas were almost gone, the Sobas_ or: ‘Platos were much re-— 
duced, _the Sobaguipuri were in decline; and the PaPagce were repottedly ' eh réduced y 
a ‘ “s a 
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ee ee ee 
also. ‘In the 1970’, only 8,000 northern ‘O’odham remained, distributed as follows: .2,500 .~ 
_ in the missions from'Tucson to Caborca and‘Cocéspera; 2,500 Papagos; and 3,.000 Gila Pimas. 
Only the latter group had experienced an increase, and that due to“refugees joining, then. 
; ne a; °F ion am “3 : . : : ; 
‘After the 1780’s the history of the northern ‘O’odham is orfe of Papagos: apd Gila 
a Pimas, since fhe Soba-Piatos, the Upper Pimas, and the Sobaguipuri ceased to-exist as, 
eee Separate groups. Their:remnants were absorbed éither by the Papagos or by the Gila River’ 
> *O%odham pueblos. ~~ os : : : . 7 “ oa 


ay 
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ae The Spaniards continued to use ’0’odham warriors whenever possible, however. In Re 
» « "1781-1783 Gila Ptmas were used (along with Maricopas) in an unsuccessful attempt to crush 
‘the Quechan. In 1781 also some ’0’odham men were recruited as soldiers to serve, at old 
Tubuc presidio. -In 1787 there Were about 80 “°O’odham and Opata soldiers there, supplied 
with 24 muskets and 23 defective carbines. They were paid significantly less than Spanish 
‘soldiers doing the same york. (In 1787 there were 906 Spanish-led-soldiers in Sonora. 


4ncluding groups at Tucson, Tubac, Altar, and Terrenate in northern “O’odham country. 


.2 *' These soldiers, and their’ retired comrades ‘generally established cattle ranches near 
7 _, the: forts, thus taking up ’O0’odham land) a ae a . 
aon, 2 s . . : e : Pe aes On ar wk 
° . The ’O’odham peoples known as Papagos and Gila Pimas. first saw Spaniards -in 1539-° ¥ 


1540. In the :1590’s they were also visited by Spaniards from New Mexico. [In 1604-1605 
the Ozaras (Oseras), ,an “O’odham group Living on the Colorado River at the mouth of.the- 
; Gila, were visited by a similar expedition. Otherwise thee ~-’O’odham groups’ were left 

~~____alone until the 1690’s-early 1700’s when Jesuits and soldiers passed through their lands.’ | 6 
»The Spaniards were looking for mission sites, a land route ‘to California, and information — : 
on “0% odham~Apache relations. Father Kino distnibuged mew crops, horses, and cattle. ' 
to many Papago and Gila “O’odham, in anticipation of ‘founding missions. The missions, 
Be .. for thé most part, were never established because of ‘the 1695 rebellion in the Tubutama~ 
Le Caborca region. Nonethefess, Sonoitac (Sonoydag)%and Tubutama missions, among others, 


‘existed either within or at the borders of the Papago area in thé 1690's. © * ie ‘ 


a 
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_ The missions declined, as described above, ‘until 1732 when’.a new group of Jesuits : 
arrived and Sonoitac, Suamca,. Bac, and Guevavi,became active ceriters for missionization., 
Many Papago ’0’odham were converted by these missions. until the 1751 rebellion resulted 
in the destruction of Sonoitac and setbacks elsewhere. Nonetheless, the ‘Papago: reg¥on: 
tended to be depopulated in the 1760’s-1780’s as the missionaries (now Franciscans) 
sought to replace dying Upper Pimas with Papagoes. To some extent this was offset by | 


the “flight of Piatos to the Papago area. . : eee 
2 Lt . . oe 
_Some Papago, and most Gila Pimas were able to remain out of the range of Spanish 
¥  missionizatfon, but were definitely affected by Spanish activity. “For example, the 
.need ‘for cheap labor and slaves to work in Spanish ranches and mines: in Sonora: led to 
continuous raids to acquire captives. . Most of the northern tribes became both victims . 
pf this system and supp]iers to it. For example, the Quechan would. capture Ha lchidhomas- 
who were sold to.the Papagos whe sold them to the Spaniards. In turn, the Maricopas. ~ 


7 and Gila.Pimas captured Quechans who were sold to the Spaniards, And so on. These . ; a . 
slaves were called "Nixoras" or "Ni foras," a name also applied to the Yavapat specifically? "Re 7 
‘because so many of their people were sold. : ; # i we ‘ 
eo . . . - a ; +r 
_ This slave-trade tesulted in increased warfare and decreased Indian population. J: 


“. Only the’ Europeans ‘ultimately benefited. This trade in Indian flesh, lasted at least 
: until the 1870’s on’ the U.S. side of the border and until 1910 in Mexico. 
a : The period from 1790 to 1810 was relatively quiet. Many Apache groups were living 


. at, peace’ near: Tucson and elsewhere. ' The-missions were in a-state of decline or abandon- - 


+ 


ite * “ment. Most northern ‘O’odham were left, alone except for thé gradual expansion of. cattle 

ranches. However, these ranches largely were béing developed in ‘the depopulated ‘Altar 

‘and Magdaleria valleys or at the edge of Séui land, farther south. [n 1810 the Mexican °° 

: '-. struggle “for indepéndence began but Sonora was largely unaffected. . Spanish imperialist . 
commanders wete able to recruit Opata troaps to.fight for Spain and they were ‘victorious 


in 1811. . 

a ~ tN : . © 7 a hoes oy + Ds ‘ 
Me Ao In 1820-1821 “these sam@~Opata troops rebelled, -joined by Yaquis and -perhaps.,séme 
iz Papagos. ' The rebels, fought bravely but were eventually defeated by. troops ‘representing 
the new Mexican Enipire of Agustin Iturbide. “ - * : ee a ‘. 
a ; 2 : . . : . ‘ <i aan ; _ . . ’ “ 
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Anew era commenced for the Native People of .Sonora~Arizona in 1824. Mexico became 
a Republic, with a new equalitarian constitution. One of the ideals of the republic 


: was, however, to abolish tribes, tax Indian land, and open up communal lands to appro- 


o 
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ater) and are. too complex to be reviewed ‘here. 


scale Oesepensen of that area by ponesenne, 
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priation by Spanish-speaking persons (called "Mestizos" or “blancos" but many were simply 


” detribalized Indians). Sonora ‘and Sinaloa were to be merged together, since Sonora had 


an Indian majority and considered unstable. In 1825 the Yaquis and Mayos rebelled, 
ee aided by some Pimas améOpatas. These struggles lasted off-and-on until 1910 (or 


u 
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Warfare between Apaches and Mexicans began to resume in the 18 20° s and many horthern 
“0” *odham:- were draw into this fighting as allies of the Mexican garrisons at Tucson and 
eleewhere. Also Mexicans continued:to purchase Apache, Yavapai and other captive children 
as slaves and from. time to time also paid cash for, Apache scalps. All of this stimulated 
bitter ‘warfare which plagued fhe ‘0’ odham until the early 1870’s. Meanwhile, wealthy 


oS Mexicans continued: to’ expand their: cattle ranches and mines at the expense of the. 


ce? " 


“0° odham. For example; Manuel Gandara, a-major’ "conservative ledder in Sonora politics;, 
made claim to a big area in papago country. . Soon many’ Papagos were being reduced to the - 


_ status of "cowboys," seasonal farmhands and house-servants in the Altar Valley, The same 


‘thing. began to happen in the Tucson-Tubac corridor bit Apache warfare prevented the large: 


a * 


“* In 1833- 3homines: ‘were discovered in the Quitobac-Sonoitac region, bringing ehoasuade 


- of Mexicans directly into ‘Papago. cuntty. ‘By 1835 one camp alone had 2~3,000 inhabitants. 


At the same time fighting was beginning to develop between Sonoitac, ‘Caborca, and Nogales’ 
over the control of springs and water-holes, as Mexican ranchers pushed north into Papago-~ 


held areas. 5 kt ; yen b eo gy S ; in | 
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In ‘1840-1841 the Papago ‘O’odham rebelled under the leadership of Colosiv, perhaps 


_in alliance with Quechans ° and Kamias who. _we re liberating the San Diego (California) region’ 
-at the same time: (1839-1842).: Colosio drove the miners away but Gandara and his troops 


soon punished them. Nonetheless, small groups of- Papagos continued: to fight with the 
cattlemen over control of water-holes. until as late as 1898. z 


x “a 


Meanwhile, -the Gila Pimas “and northern Papagos were” beginning to be visited by | 
parties of white and mixed-blood fur trappers and travelers” going west along the Gila: 
Rivers" In 1826 a group’ of Pimas or .Papagos and Maricopas attacked a party of ‘French 
and Anglo ‘trappers near (ila Bend. Possibly ,they. were asked to: do: this by the Mexican 
nommandant at Tucson or perhaps they were offended by the trappers .in sore way. In 
any case, a large group of glo trappers soon killed an estimated “L1o: natives and 
destroyed a village in revenge. ig-is notable. as the only record of a fight between 
Anglos and “0° odhan until ene rane of later years. i , 


4 

The conquest of Mexican territory in ‘the. Séuthwest by the United States “in 1846-48 
had little impact upon most notthern -’0* odtam— since “the ‘latter were ,not really. under 
Mexican control and most: of their lands , were ‘south of the 1848 treaty. line in any event. ; ‘ 
However} thousands of U.S. troops and travelers “passed through. the Gila: ‘Pima country, 
follawed by 6-9,000 Anglos and 6-15, 000 Mexicans in 1849 on their way to secure gold in. 
California. The early 1850’ Ss Saw a continuous’ stream of ‘gold- seekers pass through Pima 
and Papago lands... As one white writer said: "Fora period of thirty ~ ‘years (1859- 1880). 
-+ethe Pimas were visited by some of the most vile specimans” of humanity that the white 
race, had produced. ..". (Russells The- Pima Indians, p- 32).. boar oe a 4° 

ah ‘1853, without being so much as danaulted: ‘Or  tneetend: "the land of. the Papago’ 
were severed by a new U.S.-Mexican treaty. Those.norfh of. the line were transferred 
to U.S. jurisdiction along with the Gila Pimas. “A. very large’ part’ of Papago. territory , 
was left to Mexican jurisdiction, including the pacred, zone of the ‘Cerro del Pinacate _— 
and. the Gulf of Salt forhias : : 

A new era then. cbineneeds pean 1853 to bSEE 1875, in which white settlers “aie . 
Mexicans living in the Nogales, Tucson, and Gila-Salt valleys Were almost totally depen- 


‘ dent upon °0’ odham warriors for defense. from Apaches living to the east., “Ofodham men - 


were recruited for use as scouts ‘and soldiers if dddition to fighting on their own. + | 
The whites were also dependent upon the agricultural production of the Gila Pimas ‘and | Dug 
Bac-Tucson Papagos. As a result, relations between Anglos and ‘O’adham were fairly i 
friendly in this eee (and this is a big” one) the United States | failed to ee 


> 
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any treaties with the ‘O’odham. As‘a result the entire ‘O’odham-homeland was potentially 
(although illegally) open to white settlers and only the Apaches (in effect) preyented": 
wholesale invasion. £ : . a aad 

In “1859 a part of, the Gila Pima area wags set aside as a reservation (64,000 acres). 

To this was later ‘added 81,000 acres in 1869 and 9,000 acres in 1876. | In 1879 the’ en- 
-tire Salt River Valley was temporarily set aside in order to control while occup4dncy 
but: shortly thefeafter it was reduced to become the Salt River Reservation, -separated 
by Mormon settdements from the Gila River Réservation.. In 1874 some.69,000 acres were: 
set aside et Papago at Bac and in 1884 the very tiny Gila Bend Pa pago“Reservation 3 
was eStablished. Thus the va8t majority of Papagos and some Pimas @ontinued -to live} for 
years outside of any.reservation: : ‘ as 


The government. offered very little in the way of services or protection to the) 
‘O’odham in these years, In the meantime, white outlaws, ranchers, and settlers.-began 
to move in, discouraged. only by the Apache (as mentioned above). , White ranchers began: 
to occupy Papago’ lands in.the Santa Cruz Valley and Mormon. and other non-Indian settlers 
commenced settling at key ‘points along the Gila and Salt rivers. In.1859 and in 1862 

‘government officials-warned that the flow of cece rivers in many. drought years was 
s. insufficient even for Gila Pima farmers but no“action was taken. In the early 1870’s ~- 
Mormon settlers began to divert Salt River water at Tempe and farther upstream. In 

1867, whites began to settle at Florence upstream on the Gila, diverting needed water 

“ also. By 1872-73 the Pimas were beginning to run short of water, an Antroduction to 

the starvation and suffering to come later. ; : fice : 


s 
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Miners were’ also beginning to invade Papago country, as with a silver strike at | ; 
Arivaca in 1857. But again, most mining activity had to await the defeat of the Apaches. 


>. From about 1875 through the 1880’s fand 1890%'s the Gila Pimas experienced, in effect, 
the destruction of their traditional society, religion, and independence. .. Undoubtedly 
_ the passage of tens of thousands of non-Indians through the area helped to’ denude the 
nativey-Vegetation, created erosion, and accentuated the rapid. run-off of water with 
yonséquent silting. This was soon worsened by cattle-grazing which damaged ‘the up-river 
watersheds of the Gila and Salt rivers.(as soon as Apache people were confined to reser~ ~ 
vations, making land available for cattlemen). The banks of the Gila and Salt lower 
downstream ‘were also damaged, leading to the widening of, the river.-channels, silting, , 
- and problems with ddtch management. From the 1870’°s through:1904.a series af’ drought 
“years also served to make worse an already bad ecological situation. However, the 
primary reason for the crisis in Gila Pima life arose from the efforts of Mormon and” . 


other settlers to seize native water rights. 
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The whites at-Florénce continued to take off-water and this: became worse when a 

-. Mormon colony began,to divert water on the Gila at Pueblo Viejo in 1880.° By 1900 there 

"were. 3,000 persons there. In 1886 the Florence Canal Company began diverting so much 

water that the Gila literally dried up. The Bureau of Indian Affajrs agent among the 
Pimas protested and the U.S. Geological Survey agreed that water eould not be taken 
without damaging the reservation. The Interior Department, as in,more recent times; 


failed to act and as a result: ae : oe a : RY 
a / A thrifty, industrious, and peaceful people that had been in effect a , i 
friendly nation rendering succor and assistance tp troops wWlor many years . 


when, they sorely needed it was deprived of ‘the rights inhering from cen- 
‘turies of residence. The marvel is that the starvation, despair, and 

. dissipation that resulted did not overwhelm the tribe. (Russell, The 
Pima Indians, p. 33). .. 3 . so rar? a 
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; ’. The result was many: years of starvation and malnutrftion with. important social . 
consequences. The Pimas were forced to shift westwards to catch whatever irrigation 
waste water reappeared in the Gila bed, however, the settlement of the Phoenix area 
by whites agd- the numerous Mormon colonies in the Tempe-Mésa area precluded much use. .«° 
of alternate sites and resulted in other problems. Pimas were also forced to become 
wage-laborers for white farmers and for the Southern Pacific Railroad and tragically 
also began to denude their own land by cutting mesquite wood to sell to whites. In 
1895 they cut 462 cords for sale but by 1905 they were cutting 11,860. cords! It should 
‘be stressed. that the Pimas were. -damaging a major traditional source. of protéin (the 
mesquite bean) in order to obtain cash for purchasing whhte goods. This -is symptomatic 
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: - of the ‘major change occurring: che Pimas were being: transformed from inde endent,- self- 


; sufficient farmers and potherees into’a proletarianized labor force, depéndent more and 
4 more on white-produced goods./ The government and missionaries fostered this trans form- 
ation by persuading, ae Pinas Sa white ways of living, eating; and dressing. 


Other’ soeditacy ehanpes: weve as follows: (1) alcoholism.began to become a major 
many deaths; (2) the old government structure began 
(Antonio Azul). was helpless and village headmen also lost ' 
authority;. (3) the tradition village system was weakened as population fluctuated due 
«. to migrations to obtain food and work; and (4). traditional religious: values and cultural 
self-confidente began to collapse. 
f if * 
Ory “These trends were a ioeelergied: gapecialiy in the 1880%s, as the Bureau of Indian 
se Affairs’ agency at’ ‘S$acaton gradually assumed virtually complete control of Gila Pima ~ 
affairs at the tribal vel. In 1881-1882 (by way of illustration) the agent sent Pima 
police under his’ contrOl-to Kwahadk, village fifty miles to the south. They were to arrest 
some men, who were ,inhocent of any crime, solely -for the purpose of providing prisoners , 
to.work.on the agent “S own private farm. Two Kwahadk men were ead by the police. , 


problem after 1878, resulting 
to collapse since the "chief" 


By 1887: agent lner A. Howard was able to assume deebaeoriel: control, forcing 
children, to go. to /school,and punishing non-cooperative elders with his “court. of Indian 
Offenses.!" Pima jen who were willing to cut their, hair and build adobe houses and sheds 
were rewarded wi h. a ei od well eenteh jobs in the eee ‘etc.). 
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yy Rev. C, He ok,. a | Baesbvece ian who ran‘the government : school from 1871 through® 1878. 
. . After 15 years/ of issionary ef fort- ‘Cook was able ‘to baptize his: first convert in 1885- 
an 1886. By 189 nedrly half the tribe was baptized and Cook proceeded: to literally take 
a over ’0*odh government. * In each village’a church was built, an elder was ap-  . | 
aye ade ted’ (usu@l ly” the former readman) ‘along -with .deagons to enforce law, order, and "moral 
statdards," Ang %e-Presbyterian Church became almost a clerical state on the reserva- 
tion. iad i med a power ful force in Pima affairs until Kis death in aad s 


_to a degre Pet about: 1910 but at the price of aiking the River “O° odham dependent 
upon alien Jeadership and an alien value’ ‘system. In the meantime the abuses of the 

: secular white world were not halted as when; in 1878-1879, the Squthern Pacific Railroad 
was built es ak land without any cession of the native ‘aboriginal title. 


In l 

2 a“move’ wh 
thwarted 
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with a br 

one of th 


10. the. BIA decided. to force the Gila Pima people: to accept: 10 acre aYlocements; ! 
ch was tied in with a. corrupt scheme to defraud the “O’odham. The latter‘was " 
ut ,the’ allottment system was put into effect. As a result the ‘traditional 
re largely destroyed and peopte began’ to live in dispersed, isolated households 
akdowt, of course, in communal sharing of work and food. This was, perhaps, 
_Sreatest diasters. to strike the Pima up to that date. PSY 


7 The iversion of °0’odham Wwater*to white. farmers had. ma¥e\ the reservation. little 
more than|a "home-base" for people. who were fast becoming wag@-laborers. In. 1917 the 
BIA expressed pleagtire at the prospect: of. the ’0’odham becoming: oo on white 

d 


cotton fa mS »» a | prospect which ‘was sogn realized as 7,000 pickers were nee by 1918. 


"+ "From {1919 tio 1921 ‘there were many fights over tie: Florenge-Casa Grande Water! Project, = 


a scheme which . s “supposed ‘to irrigate 35,000 acres of Pima land.: When it was completed, 
‘however, in 1921-1922 the ’O’odham didn’t even receive a trickle. Then the government P 


launched the costly San ‘Carlos Dam project which by 1929 had watér available-to irrigate 
50,000 acrds of Rima land (as well ds many more white acres). Unfortunately, the BIA 

", had done. nothing jto get: prepared and it wasn’t uneat 1937 that the “0% odham began to 
beceive any Gacert : : 


. 
y Ca 


the BIA was puepatiag ditches, leveling land, etc. ,* for the 
project brougft another great change in Pima life. Many men became actustomed to working 
for the project (for ,example in 1935 the cash earnings of Pima families A me $707 
of which only. $363 \was fron farming; in 1940, after the BIA work was completed, cash 
. earnings ‘had fallen\ to little more than half of the 1935 figure). More significantly, 
the resulting-water system was so set up that it had to be largely maintained by Project 
crews and machines, | eliminating much of the ‘old senoper ar te way of doing things and metan 
initiatives. : : OFS a = ! 
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* Thus by 194 the Gila Pima were more dependent upon’ bureaucracy, less self-sufficient} 


and, of course, fotally without the means to reconstruct an agricultural 1. life after years 


“of wage-labor woyk.. The Pimas,. in ‘short, ‘were forced to go cotton-picking: again, or Taker, 
to werk in marginal occupations’ in the Phoenix area. ns ae os « 
rm s : ee 


In che he ane whites, using Pima; Apache, and avucat- water, had. sreceedud’ te 
Salt-Gila ‘region. In 1900 Indians still were 33% of the'Pinal County 
“population. | In 1960 they were 1% of the Phoeniz metropolitan area population. 


Education ‘for the Pima pdople.s was cota tly dinvalaved. to. the’ “0” odham ‘language or 
‘culture and was completely. controlled by. white missfonarieg, or bureaucrats. . The ‘first 
day school. wgs ‘opened | in 21871 followed by a. boarding | achoo® in. ‘1881. Day schaale were 
then gradually established throughout the Pima area. by’ 1904. Many childrerere sent 
‘to the ‘Phoenix boarding school after 1891 and the “outing systen" was’ ‘implemented. 

This latfer was a technique whereby “O’odham children ‘were kept away ftom their families 
for most or all)” of the year by. placing then | with white families in the Phoenix-Mesa. ~ 


° 


. area‘ dur jng the "vacation" period. . tee children served as domestics and laborers - in 
.teturn for their board. a ' : : ‘ eA 
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ae No system could have been better designed to destroy -the *0’odham éulture and, lan- 
guage and. to train Indians to be wage-laborers ‘rather’-than self-sufficient persons. 
The ‘0° odham learned how to perform manual or domestic labor gkills for wages and did. 
“not. learn how to run their.own farms or process ‘traditional foods. They thus became 
a new kind.» of people, a "lumpen-proletariat" (a.marginal working class), with little 


> or no control over their,own reservation. Not surprisingly, the ‘tribal councils created 


.in the 1935-1937 period at both Gila River and Salt River, Were weak, virtually. advisory” 
‘bodies, and real power was vested only in power ful white ‘agencies such as the BIA, the 
various water project boards, and the interlocking , corporate network controlling Shs ° 
- Phoenix. region. ot \ : Scat ; ‘ 
“To the south the Papago *.0’ odham were. experiencing somewhat ‘different: ‘but related | 
changes. .In the 1860’s. the Papagos were dispersed over a large area: from Tucson ‘and 
Nogales in the’ east, to the Gila Range (near Yuma) in the west, to the Gulf of California: 
in the southwest, and to the Altar Valley in the south. Re portedly- they numbered 6,300 
in 1865, however, many groups .in Mexico or in the far west were .probably not ‘counted, 
“As mentioned earlier, small reservations were set, aside at Bac and Gila Bend bur these 
served only a smakl proportion of the Desert ‘o/olham. In the 1880%s 5,000: Papagoes 
were Said té still be alive, including 400-500 on the reserves. In 1903 there were - . 
4,422 Papagoes in’the U.S. distributed as follows: 680 at “or near fhe Gila Pima agency ra 
plus 1,200 “nomadic” in that same area; 523 at Bac; 340 near Tucsong, 679-in the, Fresnal ~ 
Valley; and 1,000 in Pima founty generally (i.e., in the /area of i later Papago 


Between the 1870’s and virtually. the présent day the’ Papago. people had to resist, 
in whatever way they could, the invasioh pe their homeland by Anglo and Mexican cattlemen 
and miners. These invasions occurred from every direction but the cattlemen principally 
invaded from the Tucson-Nogales corwidor (Anglos) and from the Altar Valley. (Mexicans) . 
Miners roamed freely. ‘and entered from Ene west also. a 

During the 1870" s and 1880’ s = rs invaded’ ir great fuibers,' making’ “discoveries! 
at many points. By 1884 there wer reportedly 10,000 invaders at Quijotoa and ‘dozens 
of mines, were operated in the Comobabi and Quijotoa regions.- Thus the Papago people . 
were. robfbed of “their mineral resources without compensatjon and without permission (and 
-all in defiance of Fifth Amendment constitutional protections). In 1918 when the Papago 
Reservation was belatedly established the "mineral. rights" were ‘kept by the U.S. for the 
use of white miners. Still more signifitantly the rich Ajo copper mines’ and "the strip" 
‘(an area ae ieedely whites in the heart of Papago. country) were excluded totally from the 
reserve, along with all that - portion of Papago land lying, between Ajo and Yuma, almost’ 
all of the-land: in the Santa Cruz Valley, and the area from the present reserve nprta 


_to the eete RANEY Reservation. - ; 3 ° 
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In the 1870’s and 1880" s white cattlemen y qetaed the upper Santa Cruz ‘Valley. and’ 
began: to move west, toward the Baboquivari Mountains. From about 1885 through the 1890’s 
a ''Papago War’ of Resistance” was fought with battles taking place over precious water~ ~ 
= pe and with ’O’odham expropriating the cattle of tgespassers. Nonetheless, sone 

white eabrtence concentrated, in "the strip," holding it mead 1931. 
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ieanwhtte, “the vicious Diaz dicenticsnis in Mexico ier 1882 Bassa to Sabee x 


>. Inddan lands in Sonora. - This resulteg in near. continuous wars’ against the Yaquis, Mayos 


and Seris and ‘relentless pressure om the Papago people still in Mexico. Many battles 
were fought: - In 1898, near El Pogo, Mexican‘ranchers and Papagos clashed. The result 
was a general exodus of Papagos: from Mexico, a necessity since many Indians (principally 
Yaquis. but, also ihcluding “0’odham) were being sold as slaves to Tehuantepec, Oaxaca, and 
Yucatan (as late as 1907- 1910): Many Yaqui refugees (hundreds of them) also joined the 


. Papago refugees, most settling west -of- the Baboquivafi Mountains or in the Tucson area‘ 


Meanwhile other Papagos were forced to move into the desert area west of Hermosillo, 


serving. as cowboys for ‘Mexican ranchers paneer’ alla the Seri Indians. 


: During this period #66 the. Hiatit ‘or odhan. Sand’ Paganees ‘vine hatueen: the Gulf 


* and’ the Gila River, west towards Yuma, were largely exterminated or driven into hiding. 
(Those Papagos diving ‘in Mexico today are still subject..to perseaution and continue to: 
‘flee, when, possible, across the border, or they are driven to the towns where they eke’ 


ae 


out a, ia he Teva, in the slums). 


« In: the 1920" s “the BIA bees, working with the: people a6 the new Papago Gencedirian, 
principally drilling wells to supply water. Gradually also roads were improved and 
cattle-raising projects were encouraged, especially during the 1930’s. | 


Schooling was as anti-‘0° ‘odham in the Papago area as it was in the Pima. In:1865- 


1875 the government illegally financed a school at Bac operated By Catholic nuns. Most 
v, Papago children, however, were taken away to boarding schools at Sacaton, Phoenix, Santa, 


Fe (New Me x4.c0) and elsewhere. Papago “people reportedly aeePIy resented the forcible 
removal of ‘their; children. : 


toa 


. By 1935, 1,100 children wére going to school (500 in mission schools, 376 in BIA 4 


day schools, 124 in boarding schools, and 56 in state-controlled schools). In 1945 


two-thirds, of the school-age children (over, 2, 000): were in schook. By 1958 almost all 


~ were” in schgol, of whom 894-were now enrolled. in state-controlled schools. 
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Cron “no. “instyuction was offered inthe ’0’ ‘odham lahguage or culture and the educa- 
tional. “system was a completely alien, ‘authoritarian, and anti-Indian one: One of its | 
results, gs at. Gila Pima, was to create a new class of white-oriented or culturally- 
con fused apagos who, in turn, helped to. undermine traditional. Papago values and 


i AS at Gila, Pima, missionaries also Pree ver, to éterube Papago life but aty Papago 
more than oné sect was involved. Papagos at Bac’ were early under Catholic influence 
and jn. 1915 a Franciscan priest took.up residence at Cobabi, moving to. Topawa in 1923. 
In 1912 the Presbyterians entered the area ’and by 1920 had churches at’ Topawa, Chonlic 
and ° San Migue} (with a school at the latter place). ; 


Meee — 
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Basically, the Catholics and Presbyterians concentrated in the same region, the ., 


area west of-the Baboquivari Mountains, ‘and there a sectarian split developed. The 
more conservative Papagos drifted towards or into a Catholic faction while the boarding 


“school graduates tended towards a Presbyterian. faction., “The lapter also tended to be 


"wealthier" Papagos with family cattle herds and control of water-holes developed ‘in 

ne earlier years. / ‘ : - . ‘ 
: , : 3 

lL ‘Papese politic “hewn to split aida factional lines. The League of ee Chiefs, 


the more traditional.group, tended to be pro=Catholic. while the "Good Government League," 


comprised largely of school graduates, tended to ‘be pro-Protestant. The League of Papago. 


Chiefs also was allied with the "Montezumas," tradittonal Indians influenced by the teach- 


ings of Dr: Carlos: Montezuma,’ a Yavapai medical doctor who continuously fought the BIA 
bureaucracy fro 1911. until his death. Another powerful figure was Father Bonaventura 
Oblasser, ‘a Catholic missionary, who tried to play an influential role as a "middleman" 
‘in oe relations. — oy ; oo 


; In any case, traditional Bipaue village democracy was gradually being replaced ‘by. 
BIAUinposed agency dominance or mts Ss0RBEy SEC Serenchs however, this process never pro- 
ceedéd as far'as at Gila Pima. te 2 ‘. 

Shaalobiet factor in Papago life’was the natead ofa Papago-controlled and modified * 
form| \of Christianity called by outsiders the "Cult cof St. Francis." Under the influence 
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~ by Papagos and became a poSitive factor in communal life. RO oe * 
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of Papago (and perhaps Yaqui) refugees from Sonora litthe™thurches or chapels began to 
be built in the vitlages by native p@opleethemselves. These churches were maintained 


_s 
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In 1932 "the Strip" was finally restored to the Papago people but economic conditions 
generally deteriorated. . By 1939 one-third of all Papago income was derived from off- 
reservation Wage labor (as cotton-pickers and dbmestic servants, inthe main). The rich 
mines at Ajo continued to be white-controlled and other Papago land (outside of the reser- 
vation} were incredsingly unavailable for subsistence use. (Later, parts of this Papago 


land were taken for’ the Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument and fora Department of 


o 


Defense bombing range.) 7 ts 2 
ae tse.” , *\ ewok 
' After 1845 cotton-picking became even more importanf.and by 1960’the great majority 
of Papagos were ‘seasonal farm laborers. Papago settlements began to grow near most of 
the cfties of southern, Arizona while other °O’odham returned for. part-of the year ‘to the 


reseryation. § °°", 


In 1934 the:Papago pedple were persuaded to adopt a tribal constitution setting up 
a government .with:éleven didXtricts, each with its own council, and a common tribal council. 
The new government was: at firngt controlled by wealthier Papago cattlemen from the, south- 
eastern part of the ‘reservati n, who. also tended.to be of the "Good Government League" 
faction favoring’.cooperation with BIA policies. Thus little change tgok plage. The 


- schools continued:to Be managed. by white people, using white goals and methods. "Economic 


development" also’tended to be’ white-orienfed, resulting in (among other things) the 
leasing of mineral deposits ta white companies empl8ying primarily non-Indiédns. 


) 


“The ‘exploitation of the. ‘0’ odham people and their resources and mismanagement: by 


erated since the early 1950’s. By way of illustration, the Papd&go Tribal Council several. ° 

y¥ars ago discharged an attorney who had allegedly badly mismanaged the tribe’s, financial 

transactions and had obtained a contract with the tribe which allowed him to’amass a huge 

fortune. This entire process was, of course, subject to the supervision..and approval 

ofthe Bureau of ‘Indian Affairs. Questions are, therefore, to be raised about the effic=. 

iency (or even honesty) of the Bureau during recent years. , e 
"In 1954, “byway, of further illustration, new copper deposits wer’ discovered on .+ 

the Papago Reservation: The BIA refused, to allow the Indians to manage their own: money SY 

(received from the: American Smelting and Refining Company). As.a result, the money — 

was prevented from. beting used for capitalization or for earning interest. Instead it,. 

was paid, to them in’welfare, thus excluding them from receiving welfare through public 

funds. Their land‘was leased to non-Indian farmers, and managed by the BIA officials. 


-The older forms of native livelihood within the reservation largely jisappeared ‘from, 


the Papago culture.” :Being forced to look outside the reservation for\employment,. such 

as cotton picking, ‘laboring, cowboy jobs, etc., forced them away from (their traditional: 
culture. all-of this"had had a profound effect on their culture, and specially aon Saale 
their language. ; \ 7" _ a as an 


= With regard to language, “O’odham has been the universal language on the réservation, “” 
but has now become mixed to some degree with English idioms. The children’ spoke only . 


‘Papago to~each other, until fecently. The white ‘teachers in the schools have been at- 


tempting to teach the youngsters English when. they start*school at 6 years of ‘age. “How-. 
ever, their learning is imitative, learning by rote memory. . According to one report, of 


‘those who use English, it is purely imitative, and they have no real understanding of the 


concepts involved. In 1960 less than 2% of the Papagos were bjlingua], in English.. The - 
Papago’ language remains intact to the extent that it is a separate language, unintelligible 
to’ those whose .tanguage is Baglish or Spanish. In the Papago settlements and reservation, 


‘ Papago .is the operational language. ee a. +4 or 


The villages ofthe Papago range from considerable modernization to extensive tradi-*— 
tionalism. © ‘The latter villages are relatively isolated from the rfn-Pa pago world. Ele- 
ment's or traditionalism are: the little native-built churches, native healers, traditional 


-houses and ritual structures. These are centers of traditional ceremonies, traditional 


medicine and internal cohesion, Four villages have. become known for their resistente 
to modernization and alien ‘ways. ‘One refused to permit a school to be built in its 


sa 


village. cs ‘ | z : , arn oY 
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-the Bureau of Indian Afifairs has continued up to recent times, or perhaps has even accel- . 
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In Ralph Patrick’s aide of the Bipailor iy 1972, hé found that only deve vinfones 
~of the Papagos could be considexedModern and well related to the mainstream socie 
whereas twenty-eight settlements or villages were considered to be definitely tradi ional. 


Twelve villages could be considered to be in-between i a two oe. Se 
_ ‘ . 


According: to, a study of the Bac:‘area by, Hecnata Fontana (1960) elie only Sehawl 
in operation was San Xavier which ended at grade 6. ‘This meant that the termination 
of the Papago Indian’s education was at grade 6 (unless ‘they transferred) . Fontana 
claimed that the students became: bored with school and failed -to‘see any ‘connection 
between formal schooling and ‘a lifetime occupation. They failed to see the advantage 
-of formal reel Se being able to deal with the Indian world. 
i ae . 


i ? . sone 
‘Conglusions 
’ 
New what conclusions can be drawn from this background analyeia,, insofar as the 
' NALE Project is concerned? ‘ ie fae 7 


First, the intensive. degree to which both. Ashiwi- and,.’0’ odham cultures have’ bees 
under attack sia some °400- years: ehould de clear.. ate ig 

Second,. the continuity of both Ashiwi and. ’0’ odham resistance to external ageres—" 
‘sion should be clear; or, to be more "precise, the. reader should ‘be aware that neither 


tthe Ashiwi nor any ’O’odham group has ever voluntarily chosen to give up its identity, 


~language; or social exigtence although certain ’0’odham groups. have been shattered or 
eliminated by virtue of warfare, aths ehreuet: missionization, and outright genocide. 


yi, Third, ‘the Ashiwi situation is omewhat dtpeecent from that. of-thé ‘0’ odham in that’ 


the Ashiwi people- are more concentrd¥ed and: politically ‘unified than are the .’0’odham ; 
“who are. scattered over a vast area and are under many diverse political durdedienioas. 


* Fourth, the extent to which non<Indi n- seontrolied apenddee sents the BIA, the 
missionary groups, ‘and other organizations: -guch as water project boards, private corn 
“porations, universities, etc.) have had a! ipowerful and sometimes damaging amp SEE apn 


the Ashiwi aad *O’odham should be better understood. a. eee 


° 
. 


Fifth, the extent to which the “0’ odhiam, especially, have been ‘pre Jetarianized and. 


colonialized, wi&h all of the social-psychological consequences arising therefrom, ‘should C 


be apparent. © (This will be discussed more, Only, helow.) 


; Sixth, -it should be especially . ciear — the Ashiwi and especially the 0 odham 
do not have problems today simply because i are poor, or because they are lazy, or - _. 
. becféuse they do not speak or read English pell (et cetera). The major problems of these 
“Native People can be traced directly to aggression carried out against them, aggression. 


, continuing up to the, present day. Tragically this aggression can be often traced. ‘directly 


“to” the actions of ‘Federal: agencies, to inaction by supposedly protective Federal’ agencies, 
or, to ineptness (or petnape even corruption: on colhueten) on the ‘part Sof eue Bureau’ 
’ . , % e 
of ingian Affairs. aa ai . . <a Pa 
’ s Medeeh community development theory vety definitely relates to the situation tindex, 
discussion. - Communi development experience generally holds that viable democratic 


- ‘self-motivatin communities can only exist \when the people themselves learn how to 
ie ae tontrol over their own destiny and when, of course, they have (or acquire) 


the "power" to do so. veral points are quite clear as regards Native People: 
“(1) no meaningful democracy or self-development can occur when information is available 
and government processes are carried on in a language not not understood by the majority . 
-of the people; and-(2) the general policies of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, white- 
controlled schools, missionary schools, and other agencies have .been to take away power 
from the native communities and, at the..same time, to use a fereign language for all 

, major transactions. Thus,. for example,’ the ‘University of Arizona and its faculty-have 


; issued numerous reports of vital interest to.’0 “odham people but:none of these (until 


a’ recent work on healing wag -published) appear to have been made available in “0’ odhem 

‘either in a written form or by means of Cae ctaeeet 
z “iy 3 ’ ey oO . 

Of great ete then, is the fact. that: the NALE prd@ject woyld appegr to be 

first major effort to a 


4 


e,' 


: ating the - projecn: . 4 oO <7 . - GC: 


“0% odham people Pa the Papago Reservation. This .must be kept 


nd in terms of evalu- 


2 se 4 


& : 
It must’ also be stressed that theory also peaches us that cattying but bee com- 


munity development in an extremely colonialized setting will be a task of incredible 


difficulty. Obstacles will include: (1) the resistance of all entrenched alien agencies’ - 
who will.see self-empowerment as a threat to theirtown. power, salaries, budgets, profes- 


_ sional reputations, prestige, and expertise; (2) the resistance of those Native: People 


“who'have become indocrinated by. alien systems or ‘who are employed by alien agencies or Cae 
who economically profit from eblonialism; (3) the passivity or hopelessness of people: i ; a 
who have "given up3;"— (4). the negativeness and self-destructiveness of people who have . -fu 
"escaped", into alcoholism or drugs or who are unable ‘to be positive towards and supportive Y 


of other persons (that is, their own self-contempt leads’ them to attack others by. means. 
of gossip or other forms of "tearing down ;") and (5) the. ideological power of religious ‘\ 


és and secular systems of "belief" which have the effect of denigrating Native accomp]ish- . - 


ments, ‘values etc., Jand exalting Europeanfalien accomplishments and. values; and. which 
wage compfehensive "immersion" campaigns t undermine, native institutions or traditions 
(L.e.y missionary ‘groups, ‘white school curricula, white: television, ee faa white - 


‘ Ren perere ‘white comic books, et cetera). _ . a 
q ; , 
‘A true/community developn nt apptoacir by-passes alien "experts", and uses their eC 
_ knowledge (when and if it is %alid) only as a supportive tool. Only in this manner . Yo. 
can the: indigenous people come to perceive themselves as having self-worth and the , é 


potential for running their’ own affairs. Unfortunately many "experts," who profess 


_,to be supportive of community development theory in the abstract, become hostile when 


faced with "rebellion" by the very people” they are supposedly "expert" about.. This 


“%s another obstacle, which may: appear, and it.is especially appropriate in Arizona and 


New Mexico where many non-Indian scholars have, gained their professional reputations 


as "authorities" ‘on this or uel Native community, its culture, and its language. 


In summary, the Eieterieal and ‘ areianee aaa: of the paver and. “0’odham peoples, 
and especially of the latter, can lead us to a great opposition. to, and great di f- 


ficulty for, the NALE project aie : ; : = 
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cee . } III. COMMUNITY DEVELOPRNNT “THEORY AND THE 
: fo NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGE EDUCATION ~ an 
- PROJECT: “y OVER-ALL EVALUATION 


* . 
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yee 7 Paulo Freire, in his Pedago cof the 0 ressed states: . os 


ressor and 


ns | The wepeeeseat havin sugeene ised the image of theo 
"oe adopted his guidelines, are arful of freedom. Freedom wo require: s ’ 
them to eject this image and place it, with. autonomy and sponsibility. . “ 


- Freedom ig acquired by conquest, not ‘by gift. It must be pureued, con- 


stantly and responsibly... . 
; The oppressett suffer from the aces which has euvbliahed itself. 

‘ ‘in their, innér-most being. | _ They’ discover that, without freedom ‘they cannot 
exist authentically. Yet, “although they desire authentic existence, they 
fear-it. They are at one and the same time themselves and. the oppressor 


. whose consciousness they have internalized. . . .(pp. 31, 33). » i: 
No pedagogy which. is trulypRiberating can remain distant from the ee 
3 a oppressed by treating them’ as nfortunates and by presenting for their = 
emulation models from ationg the oppressors. ‘ The oppressed must be their eth. 


“> own enempre : in the pirugete for he tes pedenpey ens (p. 39)" 
These quotes from fteice are especially pertinent to. the situation of Batsve dneriean 
people. They are also extremely relevant to. Fits project and especially to a> "cost- 
effective" analysis. 


. o ae Ss 
< 


oa ’ We have gone into ‘considerable detail to: esses the history of-the ‘0’ odham and ' 

: , Ashiwi peoples. and we have discovered a situation of almost unparalleled oppression , 
coupled ‘with: ‘the Arection’ of:a classically colonial Superstructure (i.e., white-controlled 
agencies),to continue that oppression. We have also sketched out, although briefly, some - 

. of the socio-ps hological results ha that oppression. They do need, however, to be reem- 
y phadsized here. : n, . ; : 
Generatior after’ generation of ‘j*odihn, for Mekande, have a ee 
‘with the thes of White superiority in several crucial areas of life including religion, 
: educatian, ° d government.. In all of these, areas, many ’O’odham have been ' "persuaded" 
ao to surrendef their own control to outsiders and to, in effect, accept the invaders” 


assumption about *O’odham inferiority and incompetence. _ 

Ri 4 a rt . * Ld 

To be thore specific, what is the, impact of several generations of students being 
successively beaten for speaking their native language in school? Why should one be 

_ disciplined. for speaking one’ § ow Language (as if, one were uttering. fi 

it must be that the Indian language is so evil; or ‘so obscene, in and 


‘ tthe white educators’ (who, like their missionary counterparts, are tryi 


that. 
to "civilize" 
re effectively: 


the "savage"’) have tos it. Or so it seems to many. Indians who 
persuaded that the Indian. ai ge a3 indeed, inferior. 

We should. stress that “0° wih 
; of young age (30 to 40, for exam 
shad it beaten out of.them in 


° 


(and other) Indian persons are' living right now, 
2), who cannot speak their native fongue after havin 
Ssion schools.. .° . ; 


- 


nee In* short, breire’ s comments. are véry dpptepetete: My native p' opie have indeed 
cme the oppreassor’s images, guidelines, and consciousness. © This\being the _case 
. . any effort to utilize, ina positive way, ‘the ‘native language’ must, overcome the inter+ 
~ oo, 3 nati 2ee colonialism eee among “Spedbam: and Ashiwi people. _ 
is : ; - 


ee how ta. read and write. This is clearly shown in the ‘cases of the Cherokee, Cree, and 
central ‘Eskimo péples who became 90 to 98% literate prior to being militarily conquered, 
teaching themselves. It is also shown: by the fact that no, native, people have yet ‘become 
literate in their own language since being esnqueted, when UEerts taught by Ene colonizer’ 8 
schools. : 


. . ae: ‘ “3 i a ae - ; 7 
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é vhet’ s pie it another way: A free people have no. difficulty. whatsoever in learning fs 


\ 


w 


tis PN : 4 ; ws, 
Let us emphasize this further: one cannot ‘simply go out to.an oppressed person andgs.-.. — 
say "hepy, I will teath you hqw to write.” The deeply ingrained self-contempt or se1 Fag . 
deprecation of the oppressed person will constantly ‘stand as an invisible barrier which 
the outsider may never even perceive. The truly oppressed, however, expects o° fail 
~~. and is constantly ashamed of having to expose his supposed incompetence to the eyes 
of others. Psychologically, he is often) castrated that he will either confirm his 
own prediction of failure or wil} withdgaw and refuse to try. © : : : 
7 2 : * ’ ” = 
A refusal to try to learn is to’ avoid the pain of public failure. ‘The oppressed 
can still say, "Oh, I could learn if.1 really wanted to." But in reality he himself 
knows that he has failed again and that further lowers his self-esteen. 


— Thus a language project, although ostensibly focusing on only one facet of life, 
must engage itself with the accumulated results of 400 years of ethnocide and imperialism. 
«This project must be understood in that light. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT -THEORY : 


. : é 


“It is widely believed that the contemporary underdevelopment of a community can 
be understood as the product solely of its own economic, political, social, . ,and ‘cultural 
characteristics or structure. Yet historical research demonstrates that contemporary 
underdevelopment is largely a historical product of past gnd continuing economic relations 
between the satellite underdeveloped communities and the developed metropolitan ‘center. ‘ te 
Furthermore, these relations’dre an essential part of the structure and development of . 
the imperialist system. A related and also largely erroneous view is that the development 
of these underdeveloped communities will be generated or stimulated by diffusing capital, 
institutions, values, etc., into oi from the national metropolis. Past experience 
in underdeveldéped communities, sug sts. that development occurs independently or, in spite 
Ipttonships. Evidence suggests that the expansion of the 
imperialist System over the past centuries effectively penetrated even the most isolated 
sectors, of the underdeveloped communities. Therefore the economic, political, social ; 
and cultural underdevelopment of satellite communities’ is the product, of historical 
development of che industrial imperialist system. 


e peiviiered position of the city has its origin in the *colonial period. It 
was founded by the Conqueror..to incorporate the indigenous population into the national 
economy for the purpose of éxploitation of labor and resources. The regional city became 
an instrument of state domination. As a result metroplis-satellite relations are part 


‘of international imperialism, except that the form®r penetrates and structures the 


economic, political, and social life of internal colonies in.a more rigid and intimate 4 
way. Furthermore, the national capityls,. which.are themselves satellites of internat tonal ‘ . 
colonialism are in turn, national or provincial centers around which their ‘local satel- 

lites orbit. Thus, a whole chain of constellations of imperial,cities and underdeve loped 
communities relates to ‘the imperialist system down to the smallest outpost in the colonial 
countryside, i.e., an Ingdan raservation.. Moreover, each colonizing center serves to 

impose and maintain a mon polist it structure and ‘exploitative relationship to its own 
underdeveloped communities. The present underdevelophent of Indian reservations are 


‘the result of centuries-Yong participation in the process of imperialist expansion. 


For instance, the development of industry in reservations has not brought greater riches 
to the Indians. Insfead, it has converted the reservations into internal colonial satel-.. 
lites, de-capitalized them further, and deepened their underdevelopment. In order to - 
adequately understand development in reservations an exploration should be made of. the 8 
hypothesis that ‘deals with the social and political structures whereby the capital centers 
tend to develop, while the outlying communit'tes remain underdeveloped. “The gap between ~ 
the developed metropolis and the underdeveloped reservations is widening all the time. 
Comparative economic levels are becoming more sharply defined, which is causing increased, 
dissatisfaction. Colonizing strategies will continue to bring no real economic changes or 
educational improvements in Indian comnunities. , : an 
Authentic community development as defined by Native Anericdns means setting priori- - 
ties ‘by the Indians themselves in their local communities through group participation. : 


° 


Their move “is towards the ultimate goal of self-determination economically, as well as 
culturally and spirituallye Their goals foster and maintain development as a cultural 


and economic unit with traditional attachments.. This happens when-the Indians are 


‘socially conscious of their state of oppression. To the colonizer, it is his contention, 
that this truly democratic. process of community development on reservations is an obstacle : . 
. to efficient mainstream development. ‘The colonizer wants: community development focused, 


channeled, and orientated towards natYonal status quo development. The goals, according: ‘ 
to the imperialist must meet’ metropole standards, as defined by the government planners, , & 
if commu y developicne is to prevent the increasing gap between the have and have-not ? 
communities. The implementation of'these methods for achieveirg specified goals may~ not - 
be palatable to some community development workers, however, the-ethical concerns that 

might ensue can be lca when the ultimate achtevements. of development are pragmat i- 


cally assessed, 


* 


‘Community. development projects under the ipehdaaeia eee scheme are often not attainable 


/or successful for the community members because the underdevelopment problems have not 


been recognized by the colonizer. “At the same time the. Indians have not been* given the 
OpppEsuatty: | to articulate their didlorietes of community problems and community changes: 
= ae 3 * 
a Rees . , 
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Instead their priorities are determined wby the cexvernall authorities, who define community 
‘development, in accordance to power relationships” and potentially threatening activities 
on the par&p£ the Indian. Radical changes are seen by the oppressor as disrupting the 
‘status quo. . Therefore changes deal only’ with the aspects of community life that are rala- 


tively pacifyin activities and which reject political action. The BIA officials allow ~*~ 
only community. pMjects that are politically .safe, such as, -hOusing and recreation. : 


. 


The channeling of interest and energies by the colondeee peused action or adopt jon 
of pre-Wetermined changes conflicts with the basic- traditions and values of the colonized, 
such as time demands that are unimportant to the Indian way of life; illegitimate institu- 
tions within the reservation such as church, police, etc.; lack of support by individuals 
or groups concerned with maintaining the traditional oplture; subservient attitudes 
by the colotized;- -ritualistic institutional or practices which\exist and oppose change. 
Up to the present time, the BIA and: other colonizing agents have utilized opportunistic 
and machiavellian strategies and. tactics., As oppressors, they hold the viéw that the 
colonized are unable to develop their own community, thus, it is neceBsary fof authori- 
tarian bureaucrats to enforce community changes that will prevent a refee ‘of stdgnation 
to persist. To ‘them, it is better to help Indians in a paternalistic Way and achieve 
ecertain integration goals. According -to-the colonizer manipulator, the crucial problem 
"for the community development worker is to mani ulate the local people so they believe 
that they are the” ‘local decision-makers and have perceived the problems ofythe community 
as being their: own, ‘t.e@., not imposed upon them or: ‘even suggested from the ‘outside. 
‘This is one of the impgrtant manipulative tactics of this machiavellian approach. - In. 
effect, what is being advocated is not only a predetermined community development program 
from the outside, but also a way of thinking and a perspective about achievements of =«- - : 
the community. . Deve lopment . and change are to be controlled, subtlely-and indirectly 
as far as the oppressor is: concernéd. It is necessary to control the actions of, the. 
colonized, to control their impressions and so¢gial relationships, if necessary. The 
community development worker, according te this method, needs. to manipulate. attitudes 
and view points to the advantage.of the ‘cofonizer and his goals: Success of Indian . 
community developing projects then, depend& not on the democratic action of the, Pndian © 
Masses, but ‘on how affective ‘the BIA has mahuevred the people into attaining the exter- 
‘nally prescribed ‘goals. which may oe in Eorat Sppesteton to ce people’’s aims, ideas. 
and spirit. ; 1 ¢ : . f 

« : He eae Eman 7 ’ : ‘2 

‘Community development according to the oppressor is not necessarily the use of 

democratic practices for social change pr econemic deve lopment but rather the manipulation 


‘of members of a community. to keep them powerless and* ‘assimilating materially into main- 


- stream where they can be regulated more readily in becoming_ an. integral part of the - 
metropolis. Community development by the colonizer would be dn’ externally organized 
action for implementation at the perception of a community prohlem that threatensthe™ 


status quo. Also, this unity process would include co-opted Indian members whe are 
willing to impose the colgnizer’s program on their own people.* Adaptation of prescribed 
solutions and their re ing changes, irregardless of the decision of the people and 


its negative effects on e community is still considered community development by metrop- ° 
olis experts. This means that the colonizer’s particular stereetyped and possible myth- 
ical perception of the community is held as the true reality. It is little’ wonder that 
Indians are suspicious of eNeRene = feasible surveys for developing their. reservations. 


To date, Indians have seén very little ‘engineered development in their community 
that has.benefite@ them. As’ long as ‘the decisions and actions of local community members 
are being organized from outside, then no subsfantial or permanent. improvements will occur. 
‘Io reduce failure in Indian community projects, a decolonization approach is needed. For 
Native Americans, Community development must lead to a degree of liberation and development 
of Indianness. — . 

There are built-in colonization problems that are unique .to oppressed communities. 
Communication networks that are controlled by the Pre een bureaucratic and are 
inconsistant.with, and incomprehensible to, the informal,’ indigenous communication systems 
of the Indians. Such communication systems are suspect on reservations. Another problem ,, 
is that the Indian co nity power structure is often regarded by the colonizer ag power- 
less and irrelevant ny decision making body. Frequently the conmunity development plans 
are not accepted by Indian people because they do not understand what is expected of them ° 
according to the goals set by the colonizer. Consequently apathy often exists, or in some 
cases hosgile objections occur. Additional obstacles between the oppressor and the Indian 
occur:as a result of the White supremacy syndrome. As a result of these’cultural differ- 
ences sgérious obstacles or failures develop. Nevertheless as changes become routinized 
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, on which a school building is tobe constructed. Cooperation of local leaders can be 


carry obligations. . 
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and self perpertuating by the community, the entire development process becomes standard 
ized..by”the community. The change process achieves ‘institutionalization with this routin- 
ization. Although the colonizer may proclaim tais community development, it is largely 
piatitudes. ° ‘ : ; : . . ; 
ce . f * : ; a 7 
: The colonizer manipulates behavior of groups and the community through ménipulative ¢ 
symbols, relationships, and social structures, rather thén by directly manipulating the 
individuals, i.e., the traditional. right of the council, or the sanctity of the pow-wow. 
The first problem the colonizing. agent encounters is to get himself legitimated in the: « 
community, as an agent of change. Crucial to this problem is empathy which is indispensible 
since he i8 a stranger in the community. - Likewise, it is necessary for him, to enhande “ 
his credibility, his strategy and gGals. He proves this to. the Indians by showing his , 
involvement in the community and hig "attachment" to the peopl@. He triesmo convince: 
people that he is,doing things not for his benefit but rathér for their bene tse," He. 
learns and associates himself with "positive" symbols of the community, i.e., the chief, 
tribalism, etc. Likewise, he claims objectivity, especially when controversy develops. » 
By exploiting the community members in this way and through their colonized weaknesses, 
the agent can get the comminity to Yespond in the way-he has determined. ‘By having the 
community members see the developing situation as beneficial to then, he is able to have. 
them follow his line of action and believe that. * : 
a. : : _ A, — 7 
Reservations experienting deve lopment #@2tages will not be characterized’ by strong 
cultural traditions. - Paternalistic relationships can be utilized to the advantage of | | 
the oppressor.: In a similar way ritualistic institutions can be turned fnto levers, 
for example, by asking the medicine man or othey spiritual léaders to bless the ‘land 


managed through ingratiation‘ tactics, a guarantee of more memhers and concessions that 


F) ’ 
af 


‘Community development practice has been relatively unsuccessful in colonized satellite 
underdeveloped communities, such as reservations.. The reasons for this are: community 


&, development theory ‘and prattice have been derived mainly from Anglo-Saxon attitudes and 


systems “of colonization and processes of decolonization, as well as indigenous econdmic 
development; Indian nationalism has been denied. Cha agents have not been adequately >. 
. trained in national liberation movements¥*% Instead they bring into the change relationship - 
their own values and traditions. Despite an effort to be objective they remain North 
American or.European. To date, practically. all community development project¥afor Native 
American communities have been initiated and controlled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and other governmental offices. Apparently, their thinking is that in order to advagtce 
rapidly, the Indians must forego the "democratic experience” until more important economic _ 
and integration goals ‘have been attained. Full citizen participation in Indian communi- 
ties i§ too inefficient for rapid socio-economic development; hence BIA authorities are’ 
inclined to manipulate their target. populations. Unfortunately, many of the colonized 
-Native American communities are still dependent and céntinue to seek decisions made , = 
by.others. The SIA in‘general has taken advantage of this factor by applying community : 
development on reservations in a machiaveilian way, and employing authoritarian White 
workers to implement the change. So !far,. the focus has been on’ integrating Native - 
Anericans into the main stream life, in the hope that by increasing assimilation the 
underdeveloped Indian community would further underdevelop the reservation until it . . 
gradually, disappears through a logal ‘procedure called termfnation. . 
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The NALE project was fconceived in 1973 by Dxg University personel because of several 
clearly evident problems:/ (1) Native language’ weré frequently not being developed as 
vehicles for adequate oral and written expression; (2) ngn-Indian linguists were sometimes 
_ developing orthographies for Native languages. without: the approval of Native expert ; 
‘speakers, or were using. elitist prpcedures which had the cumulative effect of making 
Indians feel incompetent in relation to their 9Wn linguistic heritage; (3) tribal politics 
and government relatians were continually being Corrupted by the absence of means whereby 
Native~speakers could become informed about thétr own futures because materials were not 
being made available in Indian languages; (4), Many native languages were becoming impover~ 
- ished through lack of use of were in danger of being lost altogether; and (5) the BLA 
and government agencies generally. were ‘doing nothing to develop materials in. native 
‘languages. 


’ * ¢ tip : y . . : . - 
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The NALE project was not, however, een of as, a project devoted solely to. 
language, for several reasons: - | 


a 


. 


‘ and culture in general. - Therefore, one cannot deal with a Native language epee from s 
Native ways of ‘thinking, and the content of Native culture; 


. (2) an " Oppressed senple,.2 as discussed in the baceeueiad sect‘fon: of" this eva luat‘fon’ 


sat a dutfer: from very specific psychological and socio-cultural handicaps which: often doom es 
‘development projects to failure unless «the projéct uses a Sratecroats community. deve lop- 
‘ment approach, _ : : so ts é to 


= om an oppressed people do, not: doc eae themselves. Therefore, institutions of * 
control and/or oppression exist., These institutions, can be expected. ta resist a project ° 
‘which will upset their position. Thus, a project must, again, adopt a philosophy firmly 
rqoted in the desires OF. the aperezegs Popeeren Ete) ‘that an adequate base of eippore. . 


a can evolve.. \ ot : oa 7 
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The forms: of abpeedeide which exist “ta a COlonial - situation are . such’ that one cannot 
ordinarily seek to alter’ one part of the system without also becoming involved with re- 
ais -lated elements, tk at Papago, the NALE staff found the following: 
(1) Although hie vast majority of ’o’odham people were. using siete Native Language 
a for communication that language was looked dowM upon and regarded (generally) as being . 
oe inferior to English. Thus many persons wexe tfyYing to avoid theuse of ‘0’ odham or 
Were trying to ‘encourage their children not to leatn ’0’ odhan even though this impeded 
“a _* communication with other Indians and’ led to dependence upon a. dialectical or sub-standard 


gaa of: bnglash ‘which was, in fact, inferior to oF qdhan. 


a 


° 


Q) Non=Indian linguists, ee or. eit sical oS, had established themselves : 
“as the "experts" on ‘0’ odham, language and culture even though few, if” any, Were truly 
> fluent-in the ‘0° odham language; one non-{ndian had even deyised' an alphabet for “o*odham 
an and had Written an ‘O’odham-Engligh dictionary #8ing that alphabet.’ Unfortunately, ' the 7. 
orthography used was aumbersone -and did not apparently reflect the true POONEESE system 
OF. 0" odham ; . ; : oe a 
_ (3) A Native linguist, Albert Alvarez, had deve loped a baker orthography for 
‘0’ odham but because. of his. lack of white credentials he was jignored and regarded in 
er: ¢ patronizing way ga the, white poner ieee ct é 


st (4) ‘The fotmal "eeseitay of language (Kaglish or any other) was entirely under . the ° 


er of echeod. systems. completely dominate y a ee a er, ae ok 
. 9 ar *% " e - : 
in : * (sy. —ALI-forms: of media (oral Or written) available | to aeagle de the. Papago region. 
mas pprag tes: television, newspapers, ett.) were edntrolled by hon-Indians; Lee . 
. x ae 3 oo 3° e ae : _ 7 ry oo . : an eer ew ee ee 
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(1) language. is a vehicle for conveying’ ideas, concepts, values, history, literature,” 


a  & oo he 


*) 


not immediately adjacent to white ubiversitiés and 
“in their lives; and (3). the.Zuni Tribe had been able to acquire a greater degree of 


-, grass-roots, de 


Report and we w 
tion, however: ee cn ae. ’ 


6). Written 10! odham_ was_ being. used _by_ virewaily no agency whatsoevée, Indian or. ae ee 
nou-Indian. = Sen : ee OR 4 e 
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* What the abové means is that a successful daieaase peojede ‘must avencialty clash . 
with established vested interests, including the formal‘schools, unless the latter change 
in the meantime or are changed through the impact of the pEndecr: . 

The situation at znd 3 was very compacaliie ‘to the akeee excépt: (1) (the Zuni Tribe 
had managed to acquire a greater voice in relation te certain schools; (2). the Zuni were 

iad fewer outside ' ‘experts” intervening 


pert eayernael by operating services whéch in other 3 areas were provided by BIA employees.’ 


At, this bine it: would be well to insert a: few quotes fron: the NALE sndal Report for 
1974-1975 to illustrate more concretely the project philosophy: ioe 


The Center iseoriented = ‘towards a strengthening of Indian life’ as Indians_ 
“© choosé to define it, . «The Time has passed anpoasan and profes- 
sjonals should take. decisions for fluent -and expért native.speakers of 
heir own "Language. . -D-Q University has accepted the responsibility at 
of supporting the language eile acl under the’ direction of the Papaga , 
and Zuni communities. . .~ 
° a a 
The Project, Director believes in Native Aneetcan self-determination. a8 
because his vast experience led him to an early recognition that self- 


determination, ‘and: ‘self-development are, . the: only ‘effective means of % - . : 
achieving true advancement. .,-. -.. A — ee ; . 
fe * * . - a ‘ 2. Bs Ye 


‘Gp ecifiesily } in relation to languane’ ‘the pioject phi fosophy eatiodled& hodoughiye. 
gprraritc approach.’ This is set forth fully on “pp+ “5 -7 of the Agnual ..,. 
1 not repedt all of it here. ae paragraphs aré worthy of rep repeti~ 
The knowledge of past dnjuardcea: and defeats is deeply ingrained in the 
. indigenous conscience and subconscious ‘state of. being. Patience must be 
‘exercised. . +The local people would not feel free‘to explore and to ex- 
periment with. persons who they. do not seotetder | oe Of the commartity. as 


" 


. 


‘The members of the local S eaundity must. ‘be provided. the’ time and opportunity 

to dégcuss, meet, “and present their views, feelings, and opinions. + «This 

includés people of all ages, with special emphasis upon the elderly people 
= + who posstés .all the knowledge and wisdom of-tribal language, culture, and =  ° ff 

‘history; "Lt is essential’ that the NALE Project adapt to the value. systems 

of the local: people, for whom it purports to serye.--. . = ; . 


In asidet for the language program: to succeed, the loc&l. Papane and Zuni’ . Sia 
eople must have genuine realization and belief that the in fact : 


in_ charge of the process; that they have the control -and Fesponsibility ‘ : 


. for their - own language ‘and its -development. . 
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‘ All native Americans are ultimately to “be served by the NALE project, however, 
. the project gard DQU staff quite early detefmined that. no meaningful native literacy : 
rograms could be catried out unless intensive’ attention was given to two or three’. Pe 

initial sites, The project director had had years of experience at working with: his#~ 
owir and other Indian people. \ He: was deeply aware ‘of the intensity of colonialization 
“and the hostile forces arrayed against self-development. He had seen many ,well-financed 
government programs fail, Thegefore, it was ‘clear to him that if more than token ‘change 
was desired NALE had to be prepared to devote: almost all of its meager resqurces to a 
y few'sites for several years. | . : - 


a 


In 1973-74 materials were prepared for, and disseminated to, a large audience com ‘ 
prised of Indian tribes across the whole country. At /the same time, however, most staff ao ts 
effort was being focused at Papago. and Zuni. By 1974-75 virtually all resources were 
focused at Papago and Zuni, except for a general digSemination effort .based on presenta 


tionB, made at OR ECERHCER and information contained .in, the NALE newslettet. | \ 7. “a 3 . 

”y a 7 ; gf * . 
: A number of Indian’ groups have asd for NALE’s help, but funding levels have’ pre- ° . 

; cluded such help except at the level mefitioned above (NALE’s budget was cut in 1974-75 ; 


‘and was much’’less than requested. It should, be noted that the National Indian Educational 
Advisory Council, which approves Indian Education Act projects, ‘has never had' enough 
money to fully fund all baie the MGEEhY proposals it receives) . . 
: . The Sonneneeantod’ of resources at Papago and Zuni could: be eieuedae a'criticism 
of the project. In-facty, however, the opposite is the case. D-Q University.could have ° 
— . chosen, ‘like so many In ian-cont rolled. agencies, to have built up a-big: staff.at DQU. 
Ms “to ‘the university’ s™ credit,. though,*it turned its back on empire-building and, inveffeét, 
allowed the bulk of project’ dollars to be spent by Papago and Zuni staff away from DQU-“, 
.- and ina getting wheré the reservation communities directly benefit. This point is really 
worth empifasizing because DQU is probably unable to get Indian Education Act funds for 
its own internal. use because, from the Washington D.C. perspective, it .already, has "it’s ce 
share" of IEA monies. In fact, however,. this "share". is largely spent by and. for Papago , 
‘and Zuni people wigh-DQU recetving only a small amount of administrative money. When . 
~ , one considers that many white, universities, have USOE contracts allowing at least 45% 
~ °°. + “overhead" above and beyond direct admintistrative costs and that DQU is ar extremely. ; 
“yO. * under-financed ‘institution, the-full’ significance of the NALE decision to/work almost ; $ 
qneteely at Papago and Zuni can be Becher understood. ‘ wade ; “sy 2 3 ; 


vo ; = 
= . + 1M short, both DQu and. NALE have exhibited a true commitment to dipinindieg develop. 78 
"> , ment principles and to Native self-determination.. This is far different from big white 7 Se, 


* universities who see “community. development" as -a way. to finance bureaucratic programs, 
pay for. careerist research projects, and obtain publications which resulf in personal |. a 
(staff) advancement. to - : = 
*-'Still further, ' we believe that the ‘Meisios to wotk Sibensdvedy sat Papago and Zuni 
was a.correct decision from the Mewporne, of actually achieving: some kind of a a social 
change. a - . 
The ‘0° sae! eoipie. living in Southern an Recess gnbee about 25,000-30, 000. The ‘ ‘ 
project chose, initially to concentrate at Papago, however, because the 16,000 Papago w 
‘*Q’odham are much more likely ‘to be monolingual ‘0’odham-spéakers than .are the Pima 
‘O’odham of ‘the Gila-Salt rivers. .The first preject office was at Santa Rosa village, 
a small community strategically. located’ between Casa Grande and Sells. By locating - ; : 
at Santa’ Rosa the, project attempted to avoid direct, entanglement with tribal politics. |. > 
may Later, -as ,the tribal government became supportive, the project moved to better space , 
eae ‘at Se iSs ‘the tribal capital. — 
“co te oo oy \ 
wo, The Papago Reservation "includes. only out one-half of Papago land in Arizona. : 
, : AGretheless it totals about" 3 miltion acres and.is a ‘difficult area ta work. in. - Roads: roe “. 
- are often i adequate; meeting space ds often: non-existent, there is, no public transpor~ e. eae 
es . tation, and.gas stations are far apart and Few in number. Carrying*out éducational, oe a . 
we Me ag sale roots evelopment work in such a Paneer is. difficult. , Mileage expenses will 
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‘be great and staff will eee ed face such problems as flat-tires, broken-down cars, 
meeting out-of-doors (with: papets blowing in thé wind, etc.), abd poor communications. 
How, for example, doés one set up a meeting in an area where there are no phones, 

no telegraph, no local radio stations, and Inadequate mail service? The answer is that 

many trips and personal contacts hyve to be carried out, with 1léss of time. and much use 
of gasoline. ‘ The project staff als are usually of low-income background and their per- 

sonal vehicles are not always new erpugh to withstand such travel... t , 


& 1 a a 


Approximately 1,080 Papago: stude ts attend four schools of the Indian Oasis School 


- District 40, a district serving the area west of the Baboquivari Mountains (described 


582 students attend, BIA schogts on the reservation, while 368 attend BIA off- 
Undetermined numbers also attend other (of f-reservation) 
There are also about 1,000 children on the 


earlier). F I 
reservation boarding schools. 
public schools and missionary schools. 


_ reservation five years or younger. 


. just barely manage to "survive." 


o. 


The Zuni area is much more compact. The reservation totals 400,000 acres and most 
Zunis live in a small area... There are 9,000 Zunis including about 1,866 pupils in public 
and missionary schools and 75 pre-school "headstart" children. - ‘ 

Pt. should be stteased that the Papago and Zuni peoples are extremely Low-income 
groups, especially the Papago. The Papago area perhaps represents the most economically- 
depressed sector of the United Statés with many consequences, such as an ayerage life- 
expectancy said to have recently been about.17 years (due to an extremely high infant- ” 
mortality rate, among other factors). Malnutrition is common, and large numbers of people 

No analysis of ‘the NALE. project can ignore this’ reality. 
Will any experienced Peer rene hia Se that this type of setting represents the 
most -difficult’of all possible worlds for achieving self-directed- change? On the posi- 
tive side, however, it should be stressed. that tRe traditional ‘O’odham culture om 
,money-poor Papago people spiritually righ and this cultural-plus makes many Papagos very 
‘different from slum-dwelling low-income people who may have tone most of their traditional 
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» VI. PROJECT METHODOLOGY AND OPERATION § . 


A.- Methodolo . ; , - 
Bethodo ogy : ee \ ' 
We must command very highly thd methodology followed by NALE staff, especially. at 
Papago wh€re the language program started from nothing. ‘The project director (himself, 
} er: Papago) from the very beginning traveled about among the Papago and Pima people, talking 
with, and listéning to, the people. He hired no staff, put forth no program,. formulated 
no plans by himself. He listened, learned, and only then began to hire people. One,of 
his earliest employees was Albert “Alvarez, a native linguist who had previously been driven 
to the wall by white rejection of his capability (he had only ‘a brief elementary school \ 
éducation). The dtrector became convinced that Alvarez was better prepared to help. . 
Papago people develop their language than was anyone else. Alvarez had learned linguistic 
ener and method, and had’ even’ taught ASHES ER ghour Papal , 


ao 
Gradually a grass-roots staff wis put together, most\of vion. were elder monolingual 
_ . °O’odham-speakers. Gradually’ also they (collectively) and e people developed the 
: projects philosophy and method. They met under sun-shades' in the villages, or in small 
homes, and'thrashed out the problems of working with an oral language, never before 
_ written except by a very few pers6éns. 
This grass-roots approach was'deeply resented by many. white "experts" who, frankly, ' 
; did not believe in Papago eompetence in their own language. Rut the white “experts” were h 
left behind because NALE was working directly. with the-people. (The NALE staff wisely : 
avoided wasting time on convincing white outsiders. That would have prevented their 
‘ having time to be with the people, and the °0’odham peapre will ultimately be the decisive 
factor in language Seve TOpEEHES > ey 
me , ; an 
The BIA. and some tribal. poeta Bins were also hostile. . NALE, it was said, was a 
revolutionary group allied. with AIM (American Indian Movement). It was evengsaid that ge 
a NALE conference was really a gathering to burn down a village and the local store. 
Tribal police blockaded entrances to the reservation and the tribal chairman (who had 8 toy 
been invited to speak) came escorted ‘by police, and “he ‘left early. The conference, ; a . 
‘ ‘rionetheless, was successful and was focused solely on “0° odham_ language development. ; 


: ‘This wmekiane as cited, however, as an iveetation of the fact that when ‘an op- 
ressed people move to assume control over any significant aspect of their'‘lives it is 
a revolutionary act. The project director’s life was frequently aaa a and, for a 


dime, a Eteae: deal of tension surrounded the project. - : 
. a 


: Gradually, eee: the’ grass-roots method began to work. - It became clear that: 

. (1) the, NALE orthography (developed by‘ Alvarez. and the people) was. a good one}: (2) the- 
. people were behind the project; (3) the elders were involved in the’ project; (4) it was 
for all of the Papago people; and (5) it had‘political (mass) “support. .At that point. 

, the tribal: councilmen began to swing in behind the project, gradually bringing with 
Ahem the*tribal bureaucracy, committee people, ete. “More recently, white agencies have 
also begun to ery to work with the project, debnowlede tne its expertise and effectiveness. 

+ All o£ this voneasenes the success of the grass-roots, democratic method. (In. 
this cdse it is a peculiarly Papago science, the Science of Papagd Democracy, which — ; . ee 
has been implemented) . ; hee : . 
But ‘how ‘dovwe "quantify" this Af fort. and ‘its achievements?” It stupi} éannot be done. 
We could add up the number of people involved, the. number of meetings held, the number. 
of miles traveled, etc.’, but all of that .would be so much bullshit! "The quality vf the 
achievement at Papago cannot be quantified,’ : cme 8 P 3 

It : dhol; however, be stressed that the success bE. the Papago. effort was Q dcpenaent ; 
upo the willngness | of DQU to serve as a non-directive vehicle for securing funds, etc., sagt ik 

a _and (2). dependent upon Indian Education Act monies, made possible by the dJobbying of. Indian 

od o.4 ed cational -grqups an&® the. | ileal sara apie iia National Indian Educa- 

Fe espa Advisors couneil. - 3 Le 

; : e6 
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veports-and cit off funds. It is important, Elecetaes, | that the gathnda logy of the 
project comes ko include ways to survive even if the project’s enemies (some elements- 


* of che BIA, wh te linguists, etc.) succeed ia cutting off funds. 


It should lso be stressed that the grass-roots method represents a threat ‘also 
to Indian politicians and professionals who are afraid that the. Indfan masses in their 
own areas will get direct access to funds and take jobs away from rown-skinned "experts." 
These. Indian "prdfessionals" and “managers" may, ultimately, be thf group that does © 


‘away with projects lfke NALE. (Already some: such people regard D U and NALE du high- 


priority targets Because both are grass-roots oriented and democratic in philosophy,. 


whereas many other indian colleges or programs are controlled ‘by tribal political machines . 
or bureaucracies) . : 


B. Ditection Adnii stration 7 
We believe that oe project has benefited pone Tee reniy from being. nendiugetercd 
at D-Q Upavecettys in Beverat specific ways: ae : : os 


ay DQU othft an 
tributed to the project’ 


students have been ‘available as,.resource persons and have con- 
s philosophy and expertise; ' 


ay Qu’ s central administrative and fiscal henagenene Rery Sees have been: -available; 


(3) eahensé oredies through DQU, « is available. ‘for NALE staff and students (but 
has not yet been impleme meds ° : ; ; 


£4) DQU provides a convenient location for the  developmant of 1 new aitée in the 
Far” West, and ’ 


’ 


‘ controlled agencies... : ’ ~ : 
# Qn the other hand it should be noted that DQu is not a weli-financed, white-style 
& tiniversity. It frequently suffers from a shortage of funds and staff ‘turnover. This . 


Qo... 
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oF materials. to language groups other than Papago and Zuni. 


is not a condemna£ion of DQU but rather’of those federal ‘agencies whjch-have unethically 


. Side-tracked or sabotaged DQU funding. proposals.. In particular we have reference to the 


olatant. discrimipation against DQU in 1974 and 1975 evidenced by the USOE staf fgadminis-. 


. tecing Be funding for "Deve lopisig, Institutions" (Higher Education Act). 


. NALE~has been very wise in acentrating its eheraics and -staf fing on ‘the ceebane 
‘ field sites located at Papago. (850 miles from Davis) and Zuni (1,000 miles from Davis). 
On the ther hand, it may. well be that at least one additional person should have been” 
employed in the central office, to be concerned with the development and dissemination 


‘The director of the NALE project is remarkably suited for this kind of a deVvelopaent 
program, because of his grass-roots, native language background. On the other hand, 
his lack of training in office management procedures was clearly ‘a liability prior to 
the hiring of the. present associate director. At. present: there would seem to be a Bee 


‘balance. of skills between the director ‘and aoeortere airectors 


Distance between ‘central office and field sites-is a problien for the project, how-- 
ever, it.has been overcome: in ‘great. measure by the locating. of the“director and associate’ 
djrector in the field and central office, respectively. In any case, such distances 
cannot be avoided in the project sigce new sites developed ‘in the future may well be’ 
at .a’. great distance also {Indian comminicies,, ,are, of course, spread out ies over the 
United States) . a : _ eae? 


: ee be argued that each Indian group Biedla develop its own language program, 
independently-’of the DQU-NALE project. This-is,. of course,* perfectly. feasible for large, 
relatively. well=déveloped tribes, but it is. not feasible for the: vast majority ‘of ‘tribes 
ae lack the management services necessary: to 0 provide support for such an undertaking. — 
~ Still further, ‘the language philosophy developed at DQU, and the- accumulated experience 


. of the’ staff, should be “of value to other tribal groups.” “1 


2 a 


, ‘ = wx : 5 
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es 


7 . O£ course, it goes without saying that, as at Papago and Zuni, the. actual diredrdon 


‘to be i general “philosophy of DQU and, indeed, that is why NALE exists. 

‘This should be aeredadd: without DQU and its staf£-there would have been no NALE 

ee any opportunity far truly grass-roots language development. In most'nonwNale programs 
"outsiders" or “experts” are in control of orthography and language development. 


; Finally, it should be stressed that the energy and cultural expertise of the project 
‘dilrecton has’ been a major factor in the success of: the project, especially at Papago. 
' This underscores the netessity of having a. dedicated community-oriented person in such - 
a key position. ° = 


of Language’ development must be determined by tha local people. »This, however, appears = 
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VIL. EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


‘A. pace ees to Evaluation 


The NALE philosophy, as discussed in @he previous section, is a fine expression 
of community development theory at its very best. On she other hand, we must keep in 
mind that the acting out of that philosophy will doubtless make it difficult for NALE 
_to secure sttpport or approval from white agencies. More fundaméntally bureaucratically-° 
oriented non-Indian evaluators of the ‘NALE project may find it ‘difficult to comprehend 
the phameeephy and the manner of develophent. Why? 

sanyo noe Rndtans in pppib tons of aithartey are arrogant and aggressive, or they 
have naivé conceptions about the effectiveness of rapid-change processes. They expect, 
for example, to’appropriate "x" millions of ‘dollars on such.and such a date and within 
twelve months see such and such results. Of course, what. they get back are numbers 
which usually mean nothing and the society (or whatever target group) keeps going as 
before. - \ ' . ; 


. 
. 


To really bring about change, however, involves changing individual “lives. In 
relation to oppressed people this means that individuals must be de-oppressed (or "lib-. ~ 
erated"). One cannot, for example, simply go out to-a group of Native Americans and 
say: "Okay, now you are free to control your own language" or "Okay, now you can lear 
how to read your. own language in your ‘own way." First, one has to de-colonialize the . 
mind or spirit of ‘people go that they possess the self-confidence to do -those kind of 

‘things. . This is doubtless why the NALE project emphasizeg the necessity for. "time" ‘and 
"patience." . : ve 


- 


. A word enous be said here about "evaluation." ve tuations as a concept, is derived 
from the verb "to evaluate" which means "to sc aaghaaneage the value". of something. This is 
worth stressing since "value" is different from mere "results." A project may produce 
"results" or "outcomes" which are of no value, in which case one could say that the 


4 


project failed its evaluation although it achieved its anticipated outcomes. 


Measurement procedures. which are of a quantitative nature ordinarily deal with ~ 
"outcomes" rather than,with "value." For example, thé Bureau of: Indian Affairs’ regularly 
"measures" the "progress" of Native pupils in its schools. These."measures" are, however, 
irrelevant to true evaluation. Why? The BIA chooses (like most: educational agencies) 
to'test children on insignificant or less significant behaviors. For example, tests 


, May measure English spélling proficiency, mathematical ability, historical "fact" memor- 


educators might also be "measuring" the progress of Soviet youngsters. tn exactlyf the 
same manner. .In other words, the behaviors measured are those which any burgs@cratic 
state-apparatus might-use, and they are used for purely bureaucratic-managerial reasons: 


{zation, or English language reading "comprehension." In the natere tn eee 


ease of administration and resulting “aumbers" which can be placed in charts Mn annual “5 


‘repotts, save ye plans, et, ceterae a 

ow do quantifiable behaviors relate to the goals of any educational, system? “What 
are the goals? Do we try to measure progress towards goals or merely easily-isolated 
behav aes are supposed, in some way, to COREE TES to such eee 


’ w 
’ 


«To be- mores-precise, * a maler goa f *O“odham people might t well: be to facilitate 
‘the development of “O’odham peFsons-who #ill follow'a "sacred" life of beauty “and balance, ; 
sharing with nd helping, their fellow humans and other living creatures. What BIA, 
testing devike has. anything whatsoever to do with this goal? Does reading hélp3 Does 


_ Math help?: Perhaps, but “O’odham people were, good people long before‘white reading and 


white math appeared. Conversely, Nazi eyPcertoners and death-:camp, operators, Communist 
secret police, and-Watergate-style law-violators * are all ‘people who.ate able to read © 
and quantify quite ‘well.- Clearly then, reading and math, in and of themselves, are mere 
tools whict can be of. value. or which can be used to,corrupt, kill, falsify, disguise, | 


Slacknail,, etcetera. . : : * . ‘ 
ae aa a : a é ce 
: thd peo e who have ‘illegally stolen vast a1 aneas from the “0” odham and Zuni sinee 
1848-1853 hav usua Ely bere literate and able to add_ and. subtract. 4 ge ~~ ay 
- oo » we Of 
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The real goals of education, tn our “opinion, have to do with the broad area of how 
any society facilitates the development of moral (“beaut iful") human beings, according 


———-=to-the highest values of ‘that-particular cultural tradition.  Educatton means: "to bring 


AS We ei) in short, not tt 1dking seewily for "outcomes" but box "Value, 
Ae a . 
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develgpment of self-confidence and: self-worth on the part of people exposed to the proj- 


forth," that is, to facilitate the realization of the fullest potential of a human being. 


. 


The: propef "measures," then, of goals of educattdn are those whitch get at the 


"quality" of people or of behaviors. Th{s can, in theory, be parttally quantified but 
only after quali {ve analysis has been given precedence... For example, major quant tta- 
tive measures, relevant to the’ success of any educational system, are measures of the 
¢rime rates, suicide rates, mental hospital commitment rates, poverty rates, et cetera. 
Th¢se are far more relevant than, say, mathematical ability measures, because the former 


_ reveal something -about the success of a given educational process in relation to stgnif- 


icant goals. 


On the other hand, qualitative ee take precedence because a high crime 


,rate may, for instance, be a product of polttical or economic repression and may be a 
reflection of complex processes requiring extensive study. 


4 


One could propose that a measure of the success of the NALE project might be to 


. find out how many /0’odham or Zuni are learning how to read and write and at what Levels 


of proficiency. That, however, might be "value-less" for the simple reason that an 


' “evalaation" approach would have to ask "what are they reading?4" “why are .they reading?, uw 
Fare they better ‘0’ odhan, or Zuni because they are reading?," ét ‘cetera. 


A 
In the Soviet Union the Uzbek .people, to cite one .example, have’ largely become 
literate in Uzbek. On the other hand, they are allowed to read only communist-approved 


‘literature which is also controlled by non-Uzbeks (i.e., Russions). What good would 


‘it do to have “O’odham people learn how to read if it were only to smake them more vul- 
nerable to white propeespda printed Ee ‘O° odham? = 


Our evaluation is based upon een findamentad legal and sid Posophitent principles. 
First, the. United Nations Charter guarantees fundamental rights of cultural self- 
_ determination to all peoples. Second, the first, fifth, and fourteenth amendments 
to the United States Constitution Euaranees freedom of religion, speech, and cultural 
freedom (“equal protegtion of the laws") to all minorities. Third, the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo with Mexico (1848) guarantees the religious, cultural, and linguistic 
,_ freedom-of all p@sons living inane Southwest at that date. Fourth, the basic Supreme , 
“Court decisions relating to Ind4ans (Worcester v. Georgia and Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 
, for, example): guarantee internal autonomy to Native American nations. Finally, the 
"Interstate Commerce Clause" of “the U.S. Constitution grants to. the_Federal ave ent 
the powgr to regulate "commerce" between the states and with the Indian tribe ThY¥s 
is the only. power specifically granted to: the Federal government by the Const! curd 
in nelation to. Native nations. In addition, we unashamedly lista in democracy d' 
cultural. freedom not as. a-mere slogan ‘but as an inherent righ€ of human beings. 


.* These legal and philosophic’ foundations mean that the NALE' project should be 
evaluated within -the context of Native American values and goals. Quite clearly this 
_ perspective is also supported by the specific legislation feoviding. funds to NALE, 


é repeeee based upon the conaser of Native Anierican self-determination. 


tranuiacing this into evaluation "policy" means. ‘that we must look ag NALE from the 


viewpoint not merely of producing native literacy but also from the perspective of how . 


this literacy (and the process involved in creating it) congrépubes’ te the. self- ~development 
oF the “O’odham and Ashiwi. peoples” sand other Native Amerfcana) 


4 


"and "value" 


& seen by the Native People of this American Land. 
eae > - : : _ aa 
B, The Evaluation ~ ie a as a x : 


: < : a 

J During, the first several years of sila aa a project such as NALE we ahead 
“expect to see results primarily of the following ki (1) evidence of grass-roots. -~" 
involvement in conceptual development. of the profect; (2) evidence of the increasing — ° 


ect; (3) evidence of ‘enthusiasm about the projects (4) the production of some initial 
“materials by. the people. themselves; (5) the. usé of the written form of-the language 


* . . oa 
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by a fewof the most actively inyolvied people; and (6)"the beginning of the creation’ 


———~of reading matter-of+va lue-in; the-target—languages. at ere ee = GS epee eae pee icme te aaa) gow ate ee vie veers Beet esta 


. i © 


. : . ‘ a ee : es ee 
\ , 5 We should not expect "instant literacy" nor should we expect quantifiable results, 
especially at this stage. . Oye major search should-be for qualitative change and basic 
4 devekopmental work. “Thies things can perhaps tead to quantifiable results in the future 
but, more importantly, they ure the abaolutely essential prerequisite for all later 


5 ° es , s ' 
progress. ‘ : “a . ; ; 


. We have “examined the materiala’ develeped by NALE staff and find them. excellent, 
especially since they clearly flow out of the contemporary culture of the “0’odham and 
7 Zunl. peoples. 7" 4 - a © a 


a. 


. t 7 a. ¥ * we 
We have d@lso attempted to judge “the qualitative changes brought akout by the projéct. 
‘This ig a more difficult: area to deal. with but it is our finding that the project has 
been successful. in this area also. »What, is our évidence? -. (1) the enthusiasm of staff; .. 
(2). the grass-roots people turning out for “gcholarly" meetings under ramadas or in — « 
community, centers in large numbers; (3) the involvement of large, numbers of elderly = 
‘ expert-speakers; (4) the support now being. received from the tribal education committees, 
and also ‘white-controlled agencies. {The Jatter is somewhat of a good measure of the 
‘succgss of ‘the project ‘in certain respects since such groups would not swing in behind 
a grass-roots project over which they ha 9 cont rot”unless it truly had achieved popular, 
support.) os ee : ae ed % 


Let us review our expectations of the NALE project in greater detail: ” vt 
. : ‘ : & is oo . . os . ft! oo 


. ~ 


1. €videnee df grass-roots involvement in conceptual development’ of the project. -; 
This is very clearly established for Papago. since all of the staff~ including the.native ~ 
es Linguist,, Alvarez, are themselves &f distinctly grass-roots origin. Furthermore, meeting , . 
_ after meeting was held in various villages wh re-diders .and otherg freely participated 
“and reacted to the project. .The director, Cipgtano Manuel, frequent! went. into great 
detail about the involvement of the grass-roots’ people in conversations “teld prior to 
the. evaluation process. It is clear that the people made significant inputs and, that 
the Alvarez orthography was refined fas a result of the Anvolvement’ . Furthermore, the *- 
development of materials evolved gra@fually in direct résponse to grass-roots interaction. 
Tae sftuation at Zuni is less clear, in that, initially, the Zuni staff were working 
with a white linguist and with 1it%le popular involvement. This however, changed under 
_ the subtle influence of the ’O’odham example. More grass-roots ‘interaction was secured 
and the orthgraphy was modified. The concepts involved in the development cecal 


bt “ 


came to be baged upon community reactions also. dn 


2. Evidence of ‘the Increasing Development of Self-Confidence and Self-Worth on ~ 
_ the Part ofthe People Exposed to the Project. We believe that this has occurred at’, 
both sites but at Zuni our judgement is limited to the Zuni staff, who gaindd the con- 
fidence to assume more independence from white "expertise." At Papago the evidence 
ts Stronger. We have seen progressive evidence of growing self-confidence at the staff- 
level, as evidenced in changes in behavior and cogfidence in the production of materials. 
_, The impresgive products produced thus far have crMated still greater cpffidence. Reports. 
also indicate that childten and adults are also being helped to a greater sense of self 7 
worth but caution must be exercised here since the. general poverty, high death-rates, : 
and oppression at Papago may well counter-balance the projects.influence €or some‘ t ime Ss 
tp come, ’ : c : 
e . : e . > 7 
= It is hard to exaggerate, however, the thrill of the Papago staff when, for example, > 
they saw Canygn Records,release a Papago album with? for the first time egar, written, 
*O’odham used on the cover (translated by. the Papago staff of the projget). This may. 
seem like. a small thing but it is’so rare among Indians'as to be a major development, 
.We dd not4goube its value in relation to self-concept. ; , ro as 


™ a 


3. “Evidence of Enthusiasm About the: Project. Evidence abounds here, based on staff 


' anecdotes and observation. Large numbers of ‘extremely poor people do not travel grea 
distances to,attend meetings where no "Der diem" is offered unless. they are, mot ivated. 
re Similarly, such people (living oftg¢n at a near-starvgtion level; that is, on the edge _ 
x of life and death) also.do rot *donate sheep or cattle for slaughter to feed people at, 
such meetings unless they are extremelysenthusiastige We have seen just sucha meeting 
and met such’ people. *' or ee ko 


‘a “. 3 l 7 . ” ‘ ? 
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ee These selections are aren ore ‘Shamanism andwStaying’ Sickness (Ka: cim Mumkidag) , 
a, book jointly authored by an anthropologist, Donald M. Bahr, and several Papagos in- 


-help ‘to stimulat 


a 


Enthusiaem is also avidenced by the growing requesta for project staff to vinit thin 
or that village, pet up a program {tn a cortaln achool, offer elanend for school employean, 
and tratn non-Indtana. Setll further, the Tribal Council (a very “polittcal" body) and 


“the Tribal Educatton Committee have both. come to support Ehe pre feck ate “Papagos t nor on ty ~ 
in words, but also in tangible terms (much as office space, etc.) 


. The Zuni ataft also report enthusiasm but this has not been independent ly: verit lod 
by us. The Zuni tribal government continues to ‘strongly support the project, however, 
which, again, {48 some evidence. ; 

4. The Production of Some Initial Matertals By the People Themselves. This aren 
te.qne which can be clearly documented as a sertes of publ teat Lops extsat, Which can be, 
examined. Wo belfeve that the publications are well-designed and, on the whole, very 
eppee tine artiaticallys They clearly relate closely to. Zuni ‘and a cultures. 


We are very clear’on the point.that these materials were peoilieed solely by Native 


with the cammunity. White educators might not be Amp ressed by the quantity of publ ica- 
tions but all must keep in’mind ‘that these were /feveloptd by people who never wrote 

a "book" before;’let alone go through the whole .process of conception, gesign, f ield- 
testing, coumunity-focdback, ‘mock-up , printing, et cetera. 3 ; = 


People and,;-especially at Papago, by extreme ly be dan cease people in constant intéract {on 


* se Be "The Use of chin ‘Weitten Form of the ore By a Few of the Most Actively. F 
“Involved People. We. believe that this is occurring both becauger we have seen evidence 


involved Feop*¢ 

of such writing -and also because of staff accounts, The project is preparing to translate 
and publish significant material in ’O’odham -(such as a handbook on Indian civil rights). 
This not only’ is evidence of the deve lopment of writing in ’O’odham but the publication 

of such works will, in turn, stimulate reading. (People, of course, cannot fead if ° 


“there is nothing to’ read, )- 


It should be stressed, ee course, that every language has.a unique set of grammaticat 
rules and forms of expression (word order, for example). . When. a language has been solely 


- an oralone it‘has.developed only an oral system of expression. To transform this into | 


a written form is. not a simple matter,’ to say the. least. For example, oral expression 
usés pauses and alana in tone to express meaning. How does one transpose this into 
written speech? it has.to be done’diffetently for each language, of course). It will 
take a great deal of time for people to actually. learn to write lengthy, complex materials 


ci *0’ odham and Zuni. Even Reanplatzen will be difficult at first. 


: He rey for example, ‘are two paaeanes “which i1lustrate, the above: 


ca) "Im “ant chu  ohist : ba 8 ooo 
"There’ 1 distantly will-go" ° ., - om, ee see 
_ +" Tam going off Semepiace: a ae ae — os ns 
-b) “hég /  ” geké:gaj - -‘am wé:hejed' =< ©. g hémajkam" 
“s+ “that-one’ is good. “there with respect. to it | ‘the person" 
“thar s- good for the Bergen : es 


‘ we ee 


ee y Pa 


as used. throughout the book, a great part of which is printed/ in,’O’odhani. This work should ” 


cluding Albert Alvarez (University of, Afizona Pess,- ciseod The Alvarez orthography was 


ranerest in -reading and wetedng in the’Papago language. ~ e 


6. ‘the Grestipa of Reading Matter of Value in the Target Languages. 


_+ This was discussed above. ‘We cannot. expect much material yet but:we do have recommenda- 
’ tions for the future sage Recommendat fon section). 


The Native ‘American sanadene Education project is a unique program because it ‘develops 
and strengthens an. indigenous language-from the commuity people themselves. It is not : 
developed by ‘outside experts and technicians, but by the elders from the reservation. 


“The program-vffers an assurance of preservation of the Papago.and Zuni cultures. Where 


a thé community. people-are, involved and are the decision-makers, it: is a bulwark egeinst 


cultural genpetde 4 or ethnocitie. ; . ue a els nay : 


r - 
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VILE. RECOMMENDATIONS 


. ‘. “ Coney 
iN . : 7 Y. 
-A,. Strengthening thg Central of ffce at D-Q University. 
s ‘ We belleve that’ the central fics? needs to be owhat strengthened so, aa to ensure 


Chat all Native. communities havel| the opportunity to. follow the, ckxamplea of Papago and 
Zunks “Pore agecifically, the Library resources of language materials needs oxpanding 
and at least one: ad ietonal ataf€ person needs to be added to the ataff. This person 
-- ‘)" should, be chargd with helping other communities initiate their own projects, even {f— 
ently tn a moduat way. ; : \ 


= 


B. Making the General Publications Stlhive Project More Disaemination-Oriented. 


r, The project newsletter has evolved in.a favorable way. It very ably conveys the : ’ 
.atory of NALE’ 8. work, but not ina psa ve enough manner for emulation. That is, w soos 
“beltes that thé newsletter und other materials for a general Indian audience should 
give the teader some apecific {deas, tools, or models which can be used in other areas, 
«in addition to newa about project funding, staffing, etc. » 


et ay. Making the Newaletter Mulpi-Lingual. : 


. We recommend that the newsletter be printed in ’O’odham, English and Ashiwd. Every 
Opportunity, to use Native. languages should be taken advantage of. ‘\ 


D. Publication “of Useful Materials ta Nat ive: Languagea. 


We recommend that NALE proceed now to tranalate or publish pamphlets, books, bro- 
chures, etc., in native janguagea which will deal with aubjecta of vital, importance, 
e.g., civil rights, Indian law, nutrition, health care, voter handbooks, alternative : 
energy systems, dangeta of credit» buying, alcoholism, et cetera. In addition, oral 
historiea of eldera and native traditions should ‘be published. Why? People have to ' 
. be convinced that it is to ‘their .advantage to read. They must have materials to read. | , 
“They need these materials to be adequately informed. a * 


, 
2 


E. Deve lopment of a Disaemination Plan. 2 


w 


We recommend that the NALE staff develop a. ila for future dissemination of knowledge F 
. ¥learned, and also plan how new sites: will be selected and developed in the future. a 


” 


F. Development of an “QO” odhan College or Tnsettutes 


We recommend that the- Papago staff plan. now for a permanent. language center whic 
© could take ‘the form of a college (two-year) or an institute. ‘We recommend that this begin 
A - as*aé branch of D-Q University (for accreditation purposes) but that it have a policy board 
«. wepresenting all ‘0° odham people (both Papago and Pima and perhaps Te pehuan- and Tepecano) . 
» Needless to state, a college cannot be developed overnight but it can begin as a learning 
‘centér of D-Q University uaing volunteer instructors. The- "0° odham. pespte Badly need a 
ecneer of education under their own: control. ‘ 


G. “Alternative Sources of Funding ; : a : < 


a We recommend that NALE begin to shift some of its present work .to new sources of 
: funding and gradually use more of. its present funding for work at’ new sites. This new — - + 
funding can be from federal..funds going to the tribe, from foundations, etc. More espe ; 
cially, the schools (BIA and public) should begin to pay for expertise and materials 


auperied by the pralects G . a 
: : ‘ J a ag 8 
We Tribal Newspaper and Publications. 


Project staff should consider a oretae the a Tribe develop a newspaper in the 
“0’odham language.” Also the constitution, by-laws, s adorepares of the Council should 
be tea ae in.’0’ odham. oe a 38. 


s 
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tT, Film and Vigtotape, ; 


———— the prajart -should try to dorate addicional-tunding- to hopin to urtitzge medta aa 
a form of masa education, 


J. Selection of a Third Stee. ‘ ; 
became ames \ Sesntinmeeiatatemennatiniedncaaatedlinatataannl Pe 
; ‘ : ; 
The project ahould proceed to setoct a third alte, preferdbly in Calitornta: or 
Nevada, even ff onty a modent beginning can be made there tn 1975-1976, Ss 
h 4 : . e 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS . . 


A. To the U.S. Ott tee of Education, 


1.0 We recommend that a high-level ntart t peruon | tn USO be assigned ca locate other 
funds for NALE ao as ta, fnaure that tte work be spread to other attes acrdsa the COUNLTY. 

- .° This means seeking: funds from atl potenttal areas: adult education, bilingual educatton, 9 
Nattonal Institute of Education, vocational education, et cetera. The NALE staff does 
not have time to geek out all relevant grants. USOEK must do what {t does for’ Favored 

white untversitios, f.e., look for ways to help tnditan programs. ~~ 

wile : - aek aaa : 

2. USOE should contact all of the focal education agenetes (and the BIA) to urge 
them to cooperate with che NALE program and Co suggest that they MAG Home sf their The le 

IV montes, JOM funds, @tc., to pay for services: received, s 


. 4 


B. To the Papago Tribe. . 


“1, We recommend re the tribe establish a Papago Tribal Board of Education which 
{g democratically clected so ‘as to represent each dtstriet adequately. Such a board 
Ls needed so that educational policy be d&veloped separately from tribal por yerees 


~ ‘ 


4 


2. We recommend that the satd Tribal Board ‘of Education pass a penolution requiring 
all schools within the reservation area to offer full instructon in “the ’0’odham Languaye 
‘and’ also An *O’odham history, culture, music, Literature, and arts. * This would apply to 
? all schools -, BIA, public, mission, ere since all are under tribal bl 


. . . 


“3. We retouiond that the Papago Tribal Board of Education ies over direct operat fon 
of all BIA schools on or near ,the act and also over the schodls of the Indian 
Oasis Publi¢é School District, since th atter {s a state agency operating fn an area 
where the state has noc jurtedtcetan, ee 


oan 


4. We recommend that the Pa pago Tribal Board of Edueat ton develop its own certifica+ 
tion procedures. for all t@achers serving on the Papago Resetvation, eventually requiring 
competency en the ‘O’odham Language for. all teachers, caunselors and other certificated 


. personnel. : we Ps . ; : 


‘ 


-C. To the National Indian Educational Advisory Board. 


We recommend increased funding fpr NALE, tot 


“1. «strengthen slightly the cerftral. project Office; 


~ aw 


2. .expand the °O’odham project to include Pima communities and of f-reservat ton 


Papago people; —— : : so se 
3. publish more needed materials; ~~ ° 
’ 4. adtia new site, or perhaps two, in other areas; 2é. 
: . ‘5. develop a film or videotape which tells the NALE story so it can be a 
by aes Native: asl aca . . Ae é A 
: / f aS . 39. _ eee 
my ‘ "7 a 
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JA. Note: on’ peepinattedes & ‘Professor Howard Ad ans ig net “régpotsible | for the’ section. : 

-on "Native American Community Development Theory," pp. 19- 21,.and for part of the. i 
. material on pp, 13-14. Professor Jack: Forbes: is primarily responsible for the balance ra 

if ‘of the study. . ; ; ¢ / ae woot : 

a . : e , se , sane 2 ee. hae a * , ; : 

‘Bec Supplementary Documents: It. ‘Seems wise to "snedude a few pages ‘from: ‘the NALE aca a 
Sesbces 1974-1975, to provide greater insight into. sProoeer Philosophy end staffing. fs “ 
hese materials follow. P . ok 
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c) |, SELBADETERMINATION IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT.” a ee ee ee: 
SME 2 i re , : i 2 - . ake, oa “2 oe: oe %: ie 
vetoes Es MALE WHY"AND HOW... oe 8 oy 


“0 : > a F d : “ bea 
' Paar Pore eee - : jo Bhs seein ; OG eh say : 


tie Native. sAmertéan, language Education Project - is adamant in its: ‘direction towards 
“ gelf-determinat ioq. ‘The basic | SenceRr: favolveis the following’ belief: 


ee 3 That’ wien members” of a community or tribe ‘are! ‘involved: in the Weeediption : 
Poe "and idéntification of language elements and_ “how ‘the language should develop 

2°"). and what “it skbuld be now, -tWey’ will take the’responsibility for directing: 
d and bringing about a new gréwth after the change elements have ‘been removed, & 


ae fact, the difference’ is \as- fundamental as that between success and failuteis? 

a a “i, “ Paes #, 
: r.<d . 

azo 8 Language is ‘the very core of-a people’ s culture and without the language the qul ture, 
- ce dietavegratces ‘At a community meeting the Project Di rector was. asked what: the language: ; 


Project was all about. hit's Rea pOnH te: was as follows: . : 


yp 


we: 


. “"You ask. me “phat isa iaaniase Development Project? I.ask you = on 
Shere. does t Janguage live?’ The language lives within the people an _ 
* Ghat’ 8 where it ives. ‘If you cannot. get the Papago people to speak... : , i ¢ 
. and’ generate their Own, language then you will not.have a deyeloping 
. language. The Papago.. ‘Yanguage can never grow ar flourish without the = ae 
..°'. Papago people themselves inventing, practicing, developing, and using * a ‘ - 
wr their ,own ‘language so that théy will undértake a Serious development — . ; 
ee ~ of their lan, uage themselves. This is‘ ‘whats a aniceg acim Y (fk an 


. Project is’ afl ia ; oy ; Ee ge et, ong 
. i eo Bg ag far eas 5 


ag : . 


se 


Under other systems; of having .external. agenciesy. peeved repres#ntatives, ot whom ; 
“ever, from outside.the tribe, take the responsibility and leaderShip, the Natiye conmunity of 
ee will not assume the responsibility for development, after the Mirial program. ‘ begun. . eg ae 
ae this is becauge the people wi 1} not see or feel. the activiti@s as being their own, but¢ 
oe" as \the. activet ies of non-Pa pagos and no non-Zunis. . > sag?) Wek ‘ 
Miers oR , wk : ae - “ Kg hte “ee Oia 
ad tre rear e/Projéct emp loys local Native Americans“ "to ark hey aba aataehoua ve a 
me popubations: in ‘the, logal éommunities. It would be-; gneffectives ‘to empl»yandn-Papagds’ or 7 
i non-Zunis ‘to relate’ successfully on such.a deiteae. ease cea task as language deVelopment when ‘ a 
the local populatians have been subjected-to generations of abuse and discrimingtion= _ , - fs 
vy by outsiders. The knowledge.of past injustices agd‘defeats is‘dgpbly ingrained in thes ow)? ae 
. indigenous constience and subeonecience state of being. Patier ie ust be exercised and’ 
‘our staff must’ be fully trained ‘and sensitized themselves,.to, the “whanners,. moves. and char- 
; acteristics of local people. The local people would not feel “free to explorej/and to.” 
” “Jexperiment with persons who they do not consider "members of the community." {The Napiver ": 
‘American \Languager Education Project therefore,’ insiets on self-determ na -foh fin language 


F mn : . id ; er 7S “oa a ao aes 
aadm. the very" beginning. . : ee Eg katy: o | aes of 


. Wn : 
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ee ; The lembers” of the loc n Community must be” oye ede af ae “elme” ‘and opport| nity to ha Fs 
. 4 . discuss, m et, ‘and, present fheir views, ‘fee Mngsy ani ominichs win /cégard to the total vee 
ae language deyelopment procesp. which takes Plage, w Ltnah Heleiy own nme so iThis includes . .47 a le 
- |. people of all ages, with 5 fecial emphasis upsn ‘t e eldpe ry. jho: a 
- "knowledge and wisdom of tribal language, culfure, Brg Story. Lt i$ sessentiaty sha’ ca mn BES 
"* _.  ‘Ehe Native American Language Education Project adapt to the vdlue. systems,.of* the: loéal . 7 a 
people. for whom it purports to serve. -' “Geis . dente ge x en 
" . a: om 
oo ' NALE _ maintained the special daphasie” on the “involvement . ‘and importance of the 


; -elderly. people. of the- ‘communitiés. “Staff members realize that the elderly :péople are 
~ ithe true strength and purpose of the ‘Project. ‘For. it is within, the elderly members of 
the tribes that We: find what we are,as Indians today. We are an extension of our: people | 


and it is: through ¢ the language ee we find our, strength, purpose, and destiny. iw to. 


; For these redsons, the NALE-Papago ‘site employs a flier ine iu tiiaee Speciali < 
Elder, Victor Joaquin (Papago), who constantly works with the elderly people of*the 
Papago tribes. It 4s through Victor that the‘elderly People are kept .informed and invo 
in all language activities. Any person who wishes to exptess himself at any, ,time dur ng * 
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language activities is allowed this: gounekeyy. da the customary tribal _ nifiner ‘hae if i. aie 
prantired and has deen, prapticed Fa uenene his lifetinte. ° sae 


’ Because the eldeb iy’ ‘peophe ' are’ those’ sho possesg ‘the. true knowledge and: wisdom 
of ‘the tribal language, culturé, and. higory,. their. expertise is utilized by the NALE 
- staff members whenever possible. Eldeyh fier: * ‘per: i contracted as :profes— 


"language Materials before ‘they are “printed ghd digtribute: ,  Hete they check for the - 
proper pronunciation: of words, Sand validate theFaécuracy, of tribal stories and history 
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\. And’ feel. that stheré wilt “be benefits to their. tribal people and Lo - themselves by.§ velow ran 
ee , ing" thgicvomy:: language. = MALE, feels ‘there is’ no ‘segment of the Native populatioa "that " 
etpertee oak. and ‘hebieves:, thgt ‘there will be benefits for the tribe: and’ its: posterity, - 
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‘tn learadae the language, recognition of the ability to ee from others, 
fpeet ‘feeling that comes from sharing something’ Ensaberind "in common" are- some ° 
the. pepetite wee are « be. be. realized by tribal members. 
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must Nave the ‘opportunity to evaluate the langauge development process and. 
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a gatas rie ies most important to NALE that community trib: 1 menibers,. Saveveuttely 
“ the elderly, receive‘ the courtesy, attention, afd respect in ther tribal manner to which 
_, thdy ‘are: accustomed. Elderly. people are also truly involved: with Indian self- determination 
* trough ‘ language. deve lgpmant. asthe followidg pictures ‘indicate; taken at one of-the many. ,~ 
-faeet ings and. .activities sponsoréd by the NALE Project where tribal elders participated, . 
ER ese meetings: ; sctivithes<i=s) well as total” saad shad — Indian ee 
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* center is located-at Zuni, New Mexico... 
\ Progrdm of the Gallup McKinley School - District, aunty New Mexfco. 
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Woot | athe staffing the NALE Project.to date is as follows: a a 


Director: Cipriano J. Manuel (Papago) - 7 , a. a ® ) 
\ : ‘ ‘ : 


Me. Manuel is responsible for the overall. program direction, | development ‘nariaemnenbs 
fiscal, operations, and is the NALE leader and spokessan: 
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i ceeetiabe Director: Frank J. Lee, Mono, (California) .. = , : 
Admintatracive Bepisrent: Andrea J. Kelsey, Hupa, (California) 


These positions function ag the administrative support unit for the NALE Project at 
; Dat, Davis, ‘California, : . 
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Native American Linguist: ‘Albert Alvarez (Papago) wo au 
Native Arctist/Iklustrator: | George Garcia (Papago) - ; 


" Native Language. Specialise Field Cooxtiinator: “tn Joaquin. (@apaney . 
Native Language Spécialist Ingtructor: - Juan Thomas (Papago) ma U 


Native Language Specialist Elder: Victor Joaquin: (Papago) 
Secretary: Catherine Gregorio (Papago) 
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Na tive Language Specialfst,.’ Eric Bobelu (Zuni) ~ - 
“Native. . Language Specialist: Lawrence Laiteyse (Zuni) . _ 
Native Language Specjalisc:’ LaVerne Pekeytewa (Zuni) 

“Secretary: aenn: 1 OGhole (Zuni) . \ : 
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The center. is housed* with the: Zuni: *Follow-Through 
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both ‘Papago: aridyQuntractivities.. 
“éntitled: the’ Mbsaetiger. | 
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“RE. pubtidation spatiafist: is located in Tucson, Arizona, . hace “he. has accéss to. 
Stanley publishes - ithe: Project’ s. newsletter which fai. 


San also eens the ‘Taniguage’ brochure entitled Keeping 2 
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